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« Brutes have the ſame Powers of .. "EY 
« Pacities of Under flanding, with 1 
« kind.” This Opinion is 4 dire wad | 
hers Conſequente of Mr. Locke's 
Doctrine of Ideas, (and no more needs 
be ſaid of it, to ſigniſy that it paſſes 
current) which places the Act of Under- 
tanding in thoſe. Perceptions, which- 
are in common to Men, and Brutes: {| 

And fo. makes the Human Shape to be. |- 

the only real Diftinflion of Men, fra, 
other Animals: Which is plainly making 

Man 7o be but a Sort or Species. - 
Brute; it being certain that no one Brute 
differs more from Man, in ita Shape of 
| Figure, than it does from. ſome ot 


Brute. But if it can be proved. to Ka +1 | 
tisfaftion, ( which is here attempted, and. \ 
was. newer, that I know of, yet done) 
that She Faculties of perceiving, which. 
| 135 Brutes 


8 
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READER 
6 


Biutes ve as well as Men, namely 
Senſe, and the Imagination, are not 
Intellectual, or the Mind's Powers of 
underſtanding Things; ; it undeniably fol- 
lows that the Human Intellect muſt dif- 
: fer eſſential} ly, or in its very Nature, 
from the Perception and Capacity of 
Brutes: And conſequently,” it is. Reaſon 
and: Underſtanding alone, which confti- | 
tutes the true and real Difforence. between 
Mankind, and thoſe Creatures of an in- 
feriour Rank and Order, called Brutes, 
to denore rbeir da cler . Vader- | 
Kanda | 
. The Eſſay on „ Couſciouheſs is ak feſt 
Art tempt that hath been made on the Sub- 
jeff. I'm truly ſenſible that ſo ea excellent 
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| an Argument muſt needs ſuffer extreme : 


th: by happening to light into ſuch weak 
and unskilful Hands as Mine: And can- : 
not but wiſh, that ſome towering Geni- 


1 4 Pl or an Ariſtor Ne 
 dertakem'7 it, who; by: his oof or 
tion, ani fine maſterly Strokes of Wit | 
and Invention; would have done uſtice | 

0 it in all veſpelts; and thereby have 
merited the Thanks and Acknowledgments 
of Mankind : And: he could' not have 
failed of. endearing his Memory to Poſte-- 

rity, more perhaps than by any Work 5 
that hath yet apprared: in the World. For 
ſuch a Per ces (as far as my art - 
ſmall. Share: of ew and. Knowledge | 


0 Ce) aan * . opening 70 bs 4 
new. and agreeable Scene I ee. ; 
or giving ur a View v- ana Proſpełt of 
man Nature, very h 0 its Credit | 
and Advantage, which is no otherwiſe 2 
to be had, and wit hal difficult to come 
at, as hing quite out of the Road of 
common Obſervation. But however, till 
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J ſuch, a. Genius ariſes,” who can compleat 
T ad 4 per eff a Work of which Himſelf. is | | 
1: the} 7 Author, every one is at Liberty p 
to make a Tryal of his own Abilities, 
1 And a Beginning, tho' but indi erent, 
1 or barely tolerable, hath ſome Merit T 
1 257 which is the utmoſt this Eſay Wo. | 
| roms =. 1 | 
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* 9.1 9. after allowed, dele it. 
9. I. 17. aſter as, add a. 
20. I. 17. dele, called Colour. 
22, J. 25. for applicable, r. applied. 
26. I. 25. for Matter, r. Make. 


1 | 45.1.5. after as, dele it. 


96. I. 20, for an, r. and. 
: 107, |. 7. Toe are to be conſider'd, r. we are to conſ 


148, . Us: . "for all, r, as well. 
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SE conſider it no otherwiſe than as 
» EY ſubordinate and miniſterial 
N Faculty, which is employed and 
made uſe of, in the Service and 
Exerciſe of the Underſtanding; and not 
meddle with any thing relating to it, how 
important ſoever it may be in any other re- 
ſpect, that does not immediately concern, 
or may properly fall under ſuch a Diſqui- | 
fition. The Deſign of this Tract, (and, as 
I may here premiſe, of That which follows 
it) being to ſerve only as an Introduction, 


Lt | 1 


42 


4 2 concerning sens "WM 


or to prepare and clear the Way, to a fair : 


and impartial Enquiry into the Nature of 


Human Underftanding, An Enquiry which, | 
I preſume to think, is at preſent very much 


wanted ; and towards which the removal | 
of thoſe Prejudices ariſing from Senſe, and | 
the Imagination, which hinder Men from 
_ diſcovering the Truth, or diſcerning it, tho* | 


fairly offered to them, is the firſt Step to be 
made ; and may be of ſome uſe to any one 


who ſhall hereafter undertake to explain 
and ſet forth, in a clear and perſpicuous 


Light, the native and genuine Operations 
of the Underftanding, as they are in | Them- | 
ſelves, without mixing or an if 
with any Others. RN les, * 

Senſe is a ae hy e ee merely 


perceptive, or which does nothing elfe bur 


Perceive, as being wholly paſſive in per- 

ceiving, or always under the immediate In- 
fluence of That which excites Perception in 
it; and having no power to confider or te? 
flect on any thing it perceives. And ſeeing 
its Perceptions are confined to Corporeal 


Objects or Exiſtences, for all Senſation is 

eee in the Soul by the help or me- 

 diation of Organs, in their receiving the. 
. Impreſſions, 


N 
X 
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Impreſſions of, or being acted upon by, ex- 
ternal Bodies; Senſe . to an Intelli- 


gent Being, as Intelligent, is no otherwiſe 


valuable or confiderable than for the ſake 
of thoſe Kinds of Objects: and its proper 
Uſe and Office doth conſiſt in exhibiting 


and preſenting them to its View; as there- 


by it adminiſters Occaſion for the Exerciſe 
and Employment of its n and Ra- 
tional Faculties. 


| And how well adapted, dn 
| ſerviceable Senſe is to this End and Purpoſe, 


muſt appear evident to any one who conſi- 


_ the vaſt and almoſt infinite Variety of 
Corporeal Beings and Exiſtences which it 


ä diſcovers and expoſeth to our 
View; Every one of which, in its ſeveral 


Kind and Degree, hath its peculiar Signi- 


fficancy and Importance, and is endowed 
with ſome Virtue, or Excellency and Per- 


fection, proper to itſelf : And thereby af- 


fords fo much Matter and Occaſion for 
- continual Thought and Reflection, that the 
moſt exalted Genius, or the moſt penetrat- 
ing, active, and capacious Underſtanding, . 
might find Buſineſs and Entertainment e- 
e for whole Ages, ſhould it do no- 
„ B 1 thing 
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"Ou elſe but Study and Contemplate them. 
The more any one comprehends of their 


Natures, Uſes, and Deſigns, the better qua- 
lified he is (and indeed naturally led there: 
by) to diſcover and apprehend that there 
muſt be a Creator, or firſt Cauſe of all | 
Things; a Being which is Self-exiſtent, and 
endued with all Kinds and Sorts of Per- 
fections, or ſuch as is infinitely and abſo- 
lutely Perfect: which is the Top Diſcove- 
ry that can be made by a finite Underſtand- 


ing, and of all other Knowledge the moſt 


uſeful and neceſſary, as well as the nobleſt 
and moſt excellent. And by knowing the 
Creatures, tho” but rudęly and imperfectly, 


and not as He knows them who made them, 


we are enabled to form a right Notion 


and Judgment (which it mightily concerns 


us to have) of. the Nature, Dignity and | 


Excellence of our own Reaſon and Under- 
ſtanding, viz. that it bears in it ſome Re- 
ſemblance to the Divine Reaſon : for with- _ 


out all queſtion, to Know or Apprehend, © 


tho' in any the leaſt meaſure and degree, - 
the Works and Deſigns of an infinitely 


wiſe Being, is, in ſome degree, to Reſemble 
(how far ſoever it be from approaching) 
che 
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the Regin and emen of ſuch a 
Being. 

Some eel auld ee it haptic thar 
che Senſes are deſigned chiefly, if not pure- 
ly and folely, for the Defence and Preſerva- 
tion of the Body, inaſmuch as they belong 
to the Animal Life and Nature, to which a 


Body is eſſential, but Reaſon or a Rational 
| Soul is not. But ſuppoſing them to be- 

long properly, or ſolely, to the Animal Na- 
ture, yet that, in a rational Being, which 
| does no more than Partake of ſuch a Na- 
ture, their only, or principal Uſe and De- 
ſign ſhould be their Serviceableneſs to the 
Body, juſt as in mere Animals, is what 1 
think ought in no wiſe to be granted or al- 
lowed. For Reaſon is a Faculty, and be- 
ſides it there is no other, which is Conſci- 


: ous of its own Virtues and Abilities, and 


which diſcerns and takes cogniſance of the 

Soul's other Powers. And Thereby, is not 
only ficly qualified to Preſide over, and Go- 
vern and Direct them, but it has a Right to 


| make its own Uſes of them; inaſmuch as 
whatever is incapable of Governing and 


| managing it felf, (as every ching, ſtrictly 


ae is, that has not Reaſon, and is 


B * not 


— 


. 
— 


not ſelf-conſcious) does, like a natural Pro- 
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perty and Poſſeſſion, come under the Sway - 
and Direction of That which Diſcerns and 
is a competent Judge of its Virtues and 
Capacities, and knows how to manage 
them, and make a right and proper Uſe 


and Advantage of them. So that the Senſes 

are, by the very Condition of their Nature, 

' ſubordinate to Reaſon, and ſubſervient to 

its Uſes. And conſequently, altho' they 
belong to Man, as he is an Animal, and 
hath a Body whereby he is allied to Brutes; 

yet ſince he is Rational, which a mere en 


mal is not, and knows how to employ and 


make uſe of them ſuitably to the Rank and 
Dignity of ſuch a Being, tis certain, their 


chief Uſe and Deſign muſt be their Service- 


ableneſs to Reaſon. Or ſuppoſing the caſe 
to be otherwiſe ; che Reaſon of a Being, 
which is an Animal, muſt yield it ſelf up 
to the Government and Direction of the 


Senſes ; ; or Senſitive Appetite ought to Pre- 


dominate, and give the Law to Reaſon : 
which is as prepoſterous and abſurd, as if 


a Man, who has Eyes to ſee the right Way 
he is to walk in, ſhould ſuffer himſelf to 


- be Guided andLed by o one that is Blind. And 


where- 


| EY £208 


aw 
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1 n it follows, (which is no imper- 


tinent th unuſeful Obſervation) that the 
Animal Lift or Nature is not that which 


properly, or moſt properly, denominates the 


true Life and Being of Man; becauſe Rea- 


en does, by its ſuperiour Greatneſs and 


Excellency, fo drown and obſcure all the 


Animal Porfellions, has: they are ſcarce 


worthy any Notice, in compariſon of thoſe 
which are Rational, nor fit to be mention- 
eld or named along with them: Wherefore 

the Rational Life (as 1 may call it, in op- 


poſition to the Animal) is moſt properly, 
or emphatically and by way of eminence, 


; the' true Life of Min, or of a. Being which 3 
is an Auimal, and at the ſame time endued — 


with Reaſon and Underſtanding. 
Now that the Senſes are really ſubſervient 
to the Uſes of Reaſon, and ſubject to its 
Rule and Governatice, is undeniably mani- 
feſt from their being continually Employed 


by it, according as its Service from them 
requires, or as it thinks proper and ſees 


convenient. And, as is fitting to take no- 
tice, the Mind, in acting like itſelf, or as 
becomes its Intellectual Nature, does not 


fir fill, like an idle Spectator, gazing at and 


B4 amuſing 
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amuſing itſelf with Objects that are only 
pleaſing and delightful to Seuſe; and when 


tired and nauſeated with old ones, ſhifts the 5 


Scene, to have ſome new Diverſion and En- 


tertainment, making the World, as it were, 


irs Bawble and Play-thing ; but it chuſes 


and ſingles out Objects that are the moſt. 


ſuitable and proper for the Exerciſe of its 


Reaſon and Underſtanding; and contem- 
plates and ſtudies their Natures, one after 
another; and therein proceeds in ſuch an 
order and method, that every precedent 


_ Obſervation may give ſome light and infor- 


mation to that which is to follow. In the 


doing whereof it governs and directs the 
| Senſes, according as beſt ſuits its preſent Pur- 


poſe and Occaſions ; making them its Tools 
and Drudges ; and often, againſt their In- | 
clinations (as I may ſay) forces and com- 

pels them to do the Work and Buſineſs it 


| has for them. 


— 


Senſe therefore, as manifeſtly appears, is, 
with reſpe& to the Underſtanding, only a_ 
Miniſterial Faculty; or hath the Nature 
and Quality of an Inſtrument, which is fo 
far only valuable and conſiderable, as it is 
a Thing fit to ps, Employ'd and made Uſe. 


of, 
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of, and anſwers the Exigencies and Occa- 
ſions there are for it. And to think more 

highly and favourably of it, is to miſtake 

| what is merely Uſeful, or Requiſite and Con- — 

venient, for That which it is requiſite and | 

| ſerviceable to, and hach che Command 

| and Direction of it. 

And conſequently Senſe, cho „ as lan be 
allowed, it Perceives independently of Rea- 
n; yet ſince it is employ d like an Inſtru- 
ment, and (as was mentioned) does nothing 
elſe but Perceive, as being incapable of 
C 'onfidering or Reflecting; Senſitive *Percep- 
tion. of any kind does really fignify and a- 

| mount to no more, than a bare Repreſenta- 

- | tion of ſome corporeal Phenomenon or ex- 
| ternal Appearance, as Colour, Sound, Taſte, 
| Odour, &c. without imparting or ſuggeſt- 
ing to the Mind any thing of its Meaning 
and Importance, or telling it what Thought 
or Notion and Apprehenſion it ought to 
have of it ; as ſome would fain perſuade 
us it does. For had Senſe ſuch a Talent 
or Ability, it would not be an Inſtrument, 
or Miniſterial Faculty, but ſuperior to Rea- 

on: it would be its Preceptor, or Maſter 
and Inſtructor. Or rather, it muſt be the 
| _ ano: 


* 


— 
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ſame thing with Reafon and Underflanding ; 
for no one imagines that the Mind hath 


tao Underſtandings, or any other two, or 
more Faculties, which act after the fame 


| way or manner, or whoſe Offices and Fun- 
tions are alike. But a little Obſervation 


and Reſſection may, I think, ſatisfie any 


ception, and of an Intellectual Notion and 

Conception, whereby they will appear to be 

eſſentially different one from the other. 
The Hardneſs of a Body is perceived by 
the Touch, as ſomething which reſiſts the 


thing, as an Affection of its Being or Na- 
ture, and depends on it for its Exiſtence, 


unprejudiced Perſon of the Contrary, VIZ. | 
that Senſe and the Underſtanding are really 


two ſeveral and diſtinct Faculties. For to 
give an Inſtance or two of Senſitive Per- 


Hand, or any other Part of the Body 


which preſſes upon it: This is its Ap- 
pearance to Senſe, and all that is perceived 
by it. The Mind's Intellectual Notion of 


Hardneſs is, that it is a Property or Quality, 
which ſignifies that it belongs to Some- 


and being what it is; which is a Percep- 


tion or Diſcernment that, I believe, no one 


will aſcribe to Senſe, or can think 3 it capa- 


ble 


1 4 Difertation concerning S x E. 11 
ble of. 80 likewiſe, when one Body, in 
f Motion, moves another which is at Reſt, 
by ſtriking it: The Appearance of this 
to Sight, is a Body in Motion, ſtriking 
another at Reſt, whereupon follows a Mo- 
tion in the Body which is ſtruck. The 
3 Underſtanding's Perception or Apprehenfion 
of this Appearance to Sight, is, that the 
Motion of the Body, which began upon 
its being Struck by another Body, was Pro- 
duced i in it, or Cauſed, by the other's Strik- 
ing it. 

3 may be e it is not 
eaſy, in abundance of inſtances, ſo to ex- 
preſs a Perception of Senſe, as that ſome 
Intellectual Notion fhall not unawares creep 
in, and mingle it ſelf with it: or at leaſt, 
we are ſeldom mindful, or take any care of 

our Words and Expreſſions, ſo as ſufficient- 
ly and plainly enough to diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other. As in the Inſtance 
laſt mentioned, where it is ſaid, that © the 
Motion of a Body which was at Reſt, 
following upon the Striking of it by an- 
tc other which was in Motion, is perceived 
Aby Senſe.” This at firſt appearance is , 
expreſs d, as I may ſay, after a truly ſenfi- | 
1 ble 
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ble manner, or ſeems to contain nothing 
in it but mere Senfitive Perception. And 
ſo I thought my ſelf, in firſt Writing it 

down: Whereas, - upon conſidering it, 1 
obſerved that the Action of Striking, which 
here means a violent Shock or Impulſe, and 


implies ſuch a force or ſtrength of Motion 


as will Puſh or bear forwards what ſtands in 
its way, and is capable of being Moved by 
It, is not perceived by Senſe: all that it per- 
ceives being, that. one Body, which is at 
< reſt, or ſtands ſtill, is touched by ano- 

ther Body which is in Motion, and that, 
«< when Touched, it is Moved.” I ſhould 


not ſay moved, but that 1 moves, or is in 
Motion: and yet the Word unawares ſlip'd 


from me without minding its Signification, | 
which plainly implies an Effect. Neither 
is it right to ſay, the Motion of a Body 
. wing upon the Striking of i it by ano- 
t ther: for the Particle upon, as here 


uſed, denotes a Relation; and no Relation 


of any kind is perceptible by Senſe: and 
therefore, not Motion, and Reft, conſidered 


as Oppoſites. "Tis however very certain 


that we continually ſpeak after theſe and 
ſuch like manners, without ever taking 


the 


4 Diſſertation concerning d x N S- 
Z thelcaſt notice that, in ſo doing, we aſcribe 


to Senſe more than its Due, and rob the Un- 
derſtanding of what does properly and of 
right belong to it. I had quite forgot (but 


which by no means ought to be omitted) 
that the word Body, which ſignifies Sub- 


ſtance, is almoſt conſtantly uſed as if it 
were perceived by our Senſes, and we ſcarce 
ever mention any ſenſible Object or Ap- 

pearance, without either expreſsly naming 
it, or tacitly referring to it. Nay we ſay 
in ſo many Words, that © we ſee and 
< feel Bodies and Subſtances; ” tho Body, 


or any material Subſtance, does not fall un- 


der the S of Sager but only of 


the Underſtanding. 


Now, whether it 1 this e way | 


of Speaking, which prevails ſo much, that 
in mentioning. or deſcribing any Senſitive 


Perception, we ſcarce ever fail to join along 


with it ſome Intellectual Notion or Con- 
ception, (and, as we find, tis hard, at leaſt 
troubleſome, to avoid doing. it) in ſuch 


manner as if it proceeded from, or were an 


act of Senſe: Or whether it be the over- 


weening Affection we bear to our Senſes; 
for the Love of any thing does uſually be- 
| | 5 * 
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get in us an Eſteem for it, far beyond its 
juſt and real Merit: Or whether it i is, that 
we undervalue our Reaſon and Underſtand- 
ing, (as tis certain we are very apt to do) 
much more in proportion, than any of 
our other Faculties and Endowments : Or 
whether the Imagination has, in moſt Men, 
ſo much the aſcendant over their Judg- 
ment and faculty of Diſcerning, chat, in 
Underſtanding what they ſee, they fancy theß 
ſee what they underſtand, or ſee the Intel- 
bgibthity (as I may call it) of an Object, 
which is queſtionleſs only perceivable or 
 _ diſcernable by the Underſtanding, and does 
in no wiſe fall under the Notice and Cog-— 
nifance of Senſe; and which may happen 
by our ſenſitive Perceptions being followed 
ſo cloſe and quick by our Intellectual No- 
tions, that they ſeem and appear to thoſe 
who are not wary and circumſpect enough, 
to be Acts of one and the ſame Faculty. 
Whether any of cheſe Motives and Induce- 
ments, or all of 'em rogether, or whatever 
Elſe there may be, which ſhould oceaſion ſo 
great an Over-ſight and Miſtake, I ſhall not 


preſume to determine: but ſo in fat we 


find, that not only the Volgar, or thoſe who 


2 


never 


1 


never enquire into, or examine and reflect 


on their own Thoughts and Acts of Under- 
ſtanding; but even ſome Philoſophers, 
Who have earneſtly applied themſelves to 


the Study and Meditation of - the Mind's 
Intellackual Powers, have fallen into this 
ſhameful and opprobrious Error, ſo deroga- 
rory and injurious to chat noble and divine 
Endowment, which diſtinguiſhes 
Brutes 3 whoſe Perceptions are roi farms 


With ours, and to the full as good, tho 


without their having the leaſt Underſtand- 


ing, or any Thought or Notion at all of 


what they Perceive. And which being 


now eſtabliſhed into a Principle, and made 


the Baſis and Foundation of all their Do- 


ctrines and Diſcourſes concerning Rationa! 


and Iurellectua / Knowledge, tis become ne- 


ceſſary to refute. this Error, in a full and 
particular manner, and ſhew that Senſe is _ 
not Intelligent. g 


Were Senſe intelligent, or did the Soul 


= Thins by its Powers of Senſation, it 
would fallow that a Man's {nte/{efs would 
be more or leſs clear, and quick and mad 


according as his Senſes are more or leſs a- 


de in n diſcerning. Whereas concreriwwite, 


© e 


16 
we find that ſeveral who are very flow and 

dull of Apprehenſion, and even Ideots, 

have and always had their Senſitive Facul- 
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ties in as great Perfection as any whatever. 


Beſides, ſuppoſing Brutes to be ſenſible, (as 
there is all the reaſon in the World to be- 
lieve they are) Thoſe of them which excel 
Men in their ſenſitive Endowments, (as ma- 
ny of them do) would likewiſe excel them 
in Natural Vit and Apprehenfion. And yet 
tis very certain, ſo far from this, that they 
are wholly deſtitute of Reaſon and Under 
 franding. Neither is the natural Inftin# 
and Sagacity of Brutes (of which there are 
various Degrees in ſeveral Species of them) 
found to be anſwerable and proportionable 
to the acuteneſs of their Senſes, in which 
they likewiſe differ: Tho' doubtleſs their 
Tyftin is not comparable to Man's Reaſon 
and Underfkanding, and ſo is leſs removed | 


from Senſe, than the Underſtandi Ng is. 


Or admitting that Senfitive Perception 
were Intellectual Knowledge and Diſcern- 
ment; whatever is perceived by Senſe muſt . 
be underſtood in the Act of perceiving it; 
and, peſides & enfitive Perception, there could 
| ah no other POOR of ſenſible Objects, 


unleſs 


=y 


— 
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unleſs we ſhould abſurdly ſuppoſe the Mind 
to have two Faculties of ot Mid | 
So that the moſt ignorant Perſon alive; 
or a very Ideot, in ſeeing ard handling, for 
inſtance, all the Parts of a Clock, as they 
are put together, with their ſeveral Move- 
ments, would know the Nature of this 


Machine as well as He that made it, be- 


cauſe the Ideot perceives every thing as 
well. And there would be no 3 
between the Knowledge of an Architect 


or Contriver of a Houſe, and That of a 


mere Mechanick, who being employed in 


the building and faſhioning of it, accor= 


ding to the Directions of the Other, does 


conſequently, ſee all the Parts of It, and 


L 


their ſeveral Formations and Dif] poſitions, | 


{ as well as the Architect Himſelf. 

To which may be added, chat che Senſes 
do not labour or take any Fains to perceive 
their Objects, unleſs by accident ; as when 
an Object happens to be very fine or mi- 

nute; and for the moſt part they perceive 
| preſently, and in an inſtant. Whereas there 
is frequently great Pains and Study, ind 
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fa ond a Thing, which i is eaſily, and at once, 
perceived by 8 enſe. 8 

— Again; ; Were Senſe That which underflands 
in us, there would be no uſe of Fudgment 
about ſenſible Objects, where Senſe fails us. 
We could not, for inſtance, apprehend the 3 
Nature of a Property. or Quality ; as, that i i 1 
is a thing which cannot ſubſiſt by it ſelf, 
but requires a Subject to exiſt in; as, v. gr. 
the Properties of Body called Extenſon, 
Solidity, Mobility, &c. becauſe we do not 
foe or feel any Subſtance .or Being which 
hath theſe Properties belonging to it, or we 
do not perceive That which is ſolid, extended, 
and moveable. Neither could we know And 
underſtand what is moſt intelligible to us, 
and what we cannot help underſtanding ; as 
our own Deſigns and Intentions, and the 
Ends we propoſe to ourſelves, in ating; 
becauſe Ser/e does not perceive them. And 
conſequently (which is the reaſon of my 
mentioning This) we could not know or ap- | 


prehend the Uſe or End of any thing what- 
ever ; as ſuppoſe, of our Organs of Senſa- 
tion, and of the Limbs and Members of 
the Body, which we continually employ 

Te | PP 
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in the ſeveral occaſions we have for them; 
it being unqueſtionably one and the ſame 
Faculty, which knows and apprehends the 
Nature of an y Deſign and Intention, conſi- 
dered as the Mind s own Act, and. which 
underſtands the Uſe and End of any thing 
which isexternal and perceived by our Senſes. 
It is likewiſe conſiderable, that we fre- 
quently miſunderſtand a thing, or have a 
falſe Notion and Apprehenſion of it, when 
we however perceive it as truly and exactly, 
as there is need or occaſion by our Senſes : 
of which there are ſo many Inſtances ob- 
vious to every one, that it were time loſt 
to give Any. And on the other hand, we 

make a right Judgment, when Senſe is mi- 


ſtaken, or miſrepreſents the Object to us: 


As in thinking that the Moon, tho it ap- 
| pears flat, is globular ; becauſe when the 


. Sun does not ſhine full or directly upon that 


fide which is oppoſite to as; there 1s only | 
a part thereof enlightned by it: But were 
che Moon flat, the Sun by ſhining, tho? ob- 
| liquely, would enlighten the whole ſide. 
HhBut that which moſt plainly declares and 
evinces ſenſitive Perception not to be the 
eng with Underſtanding, is, that every In- 
: | C2 - n 


20 
tellectua! Act hath the true Nature and 
Effence of ſuch an Act, without any re- 


gard at all being had to the Truth of 
Senfitive Perception: that is to ſay, whe- 
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ther the Senſes do repreſent an Object right- 
ly, or not; or, which is ſtill more to our 
Purpoſe, ſhould its Appearance to Senſe 


have no Foundation art all of Reality, and 
be nothing elſe but a mere Shew and Seem- 


ing only ; This makes no manner of diffe- 


rence, and is not material in the Caſe; 3 


it is ſtill an Act of Underſtandi ng. Thus, 
to. conceive that Colour is a Property of 


Body, hath the true Nature of an Intel- 
lectual AR, cho, upon Examination, it 


ſhould be found to be no Property of it; 
and that this Phenomenon, call'd C * 


188 its Exiſtence in the Soul only. 


And in conſequence hereof it is, that 
1 Mind, in Examining into, or Reflect- 
ing on any of its Notions, as Eſſence, Pro- 
perty, Power, Act, Cauſe, Effet, and the 


like, which is in order to ſee whether they 


are in all Reſpects True, or Juſt and Right; £ 
conſiders them as in Themſelves, or ab- 


ſtractly from the particular. Beings or Ex- 


_Kences to WR * are applicable, with- ; 


out 


I. 
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out being at all concerned or thinking 8 
material, whether chey are Applicable to 

them, or not: Or it weighs and is intent 

upon their Rationality only, without hav- 

ing any regard to the particular Things 8 
which they may concern, or have to do with = 

Whereas there is no other Conſideration to 

be had of the Truth or Falſeneſs of Sen- 

fitive Perception, but only in reference to TY 

the Objects or Things perceived; vis. _ 

whether or no they are really ſuch as they | 
appear to be. And therefore, for the Diſ- 
covering whether a ſenſible Appearance be 
true or falſe, it would fignify nothing to 
conſider or examine into the Act of per- 
ceiving : All that can be done in the Caſe, 
being the comparing the ſame Object with 
itſelf, according as it may happen differently 
do affect our Senſes: as v. gr. the Shape of 
2 Steeple, which at a diſtance appears 
4 Round, upon a near Approach is found to 
be Square. But this is not the way of 

finding out the Truth of a Notion : for if 

True, or Right, (conſidered I mean ab- 

ſtractedly, and as an Act of pure Under- 

i ſtanding) it can only appear to be fo from 
its * or becauſe agreeable to the 
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Judgment and Sentence of right Reaſon, 


which pronounces a Thought or Notion ta : 
be Right, when conſiſtent with it ſelf, and 
when it hath every Thing which properly i 


belongs to it, or ought to be included in it, 


and nothing that is foreign, or unneceſlary : 


and ſuperfluous. And therefore (as was faid) 


it matters nothing, whether we are Miſtaken, 
or not Miſtaken, in the Senſible Appearances 
of Things, to which any of our Notions | 


are applicable. Philoſophers indeed, in 


diſcourſing of Cauſe, Effect, Power, Af, 
&c. do frequently introduce the mention 
of Senſible Objects, and appeal to our Per- 


ceptions of them: But this is only by way 
of Illuſtration, and for Inſtance or Exam- 


ple's ſake ; and is not intended to prove 
and declare the Juſtneſs and Rationality of 
theſe and other Notions. For the Ratio- 


nality of a Notion does not certainly de- 


pend on any Thing it is applicable to, be- 
cauſe it may be conſidered in it ſelf, ab- 
ſtractly from every Thing we perceive, ar 
to which 1 it is applicable; or without be- | 


ing applicable to any Thing. 


The M5nd alfo, upon the firitet Er. 
amination of ſome of its Thoughts and 
171 = As Notions, N 
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which its Notions have to one another; as 
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Notions, is firmly perſuaded, and hath the 


- utmoſt Aſſurance of their Truth and Cer- 
tainty: as of the Precedency of every C auſe 
to its Effect, and the Impoſſibility of any 
Thing's Exiſting, and not Exiſting, at the 


ſame time: and of the ſeveral Relations 


"i 


that of Part to Whole, and of Action to 
a Power of Aging. Whereas no one can 
be ſo well aſſured of the Truth of any of 
his Senſitive. Perceptions, but that he may 
reaſonably. enough entertain ſome Doubt, 
whether, in all Reſpects at leaſt, they arg 


really ſuch as cher ſeem and aper to 


be. 


between an Act of Underſtanding, and the 


And gs. is this 8 Bab 


Perception of Senſe, even as to their out- 


ward Aſpect and Appearance (if I may have 
leave to uſe, ſuch an Expreſſion) which is, 


that the Former hath 2 native and inhe- 
rent Luſtre in it, whereby it becomes Vi- 
ſible and Conſpicuous; like a luminous 
Body, which diſcovers it ſelf by its own 
proper and genuine Light: And every in- 


tellectual Act, Thought or Notion, when 


Right and Perfect, is, as I may fay, Tran- 
4 E 4 ee 
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ſparent, ſo that we may ſee through and 
through it, which way ſoever we look at 


Ut But there is nothing of this Kind in 
the Perceptions of Senſe; for indeed we 
know not what to make of them : We are 


conſcious to our ſelves of ſuch Acts, which 
is all that can be ſaid of them ; as will e- 
vidently appear from a ſingle Inſtance of a 
Perception, and a Netion, For in ſeeing a 
C olour, what more do we know, than thax 


we actually perceive it under ſuch a Form 


and Appearance? We are wholly Ignorant 


of the Way or Manner of our Perception, 


or how the Object before our Eyes comes 


to appear to us, under ſuch a Form as it 


does, and no other. Whereas, in rightly 
Apprehending the Nature of an End, for 


Inſtance, or that wh ich every rational A- 


gent propoſes to himſelf as the Reaſon of 
his Acting as he intends to do, both the 
End propoſed, and the Act of Propoſing 


and Deſigning it, are Things whereof we 

have a very clear and thorough Knowledge 
and Inſight; and we cannot defire or with | 
19 Know them better than we do. | 


Another Difference, and a very material 
bone, * that our Senfitive Perceptions on 
| "Oi 
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3 Senſations, when no longer exiſting, may 
however be Fancied and Imagined, as if 
they were preſent to the Mind. Thus, 
for Inſtance, a Man who has been afflicted 
with any grievous Pain, or has for a long 


time endured great Hardſhips and Fatigues, 


can imagine them as if preſent, tho' he 
| knows they are abſent, and that it is only 


\ his Fancy which repreſents them. But 


there is no Repreſentation that can be made 
of our Acts of Under/tanding, or any Ope- 
ration Whatever of Thinking, as Appre- 


E hending , Judging, > Believing, Doubting, 


&c. For they cannot, (as I may fo ſay) 
be ſerved by Proxy, but muſt appear in 
Perſon; otherwiſe the Mind can take no 


Cogniſance of them. And to remember or 


call them to Mind, is, in effect, to repeat 
them, or to have the very ſame Operations 


preſent to the Mind, and to all Intents and | 


Purpoſes as Real, as they were at firſt. 


It is farther to be conſidered, that He 2 
who accyſtomes himſelf to Examine and 


Reflect much on his own Thoughts and 
| Notions, and other Operations of the Un- 


f 1 will, cæteris paribus, have a 


ment 


oe and exacter ee and Diſcern- 
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ment of their ſeveral Natures, than one 


| who never minded his own Thoughts, nor 


took any Pains to recogniſe and reviſe them. 
And he will thereby alſo acquire a more 
ſure and ſteady Exerciſe of bis Rational and 
Intellectual Faculties, eſpecially if he took 
Care to reduce his Notions and Acts of Un- 
derſtanding into a regular Syſtem, or pro- 


per and juſt Order, that fo he may the bet- 


ter and more eaſily Diſcern and take a View 


of their ſeveral Habitudes and Relations 


to one another. But what advantage , 


would a Man reap, by Conſidering or 
Reflecting ever ſo long on his Acts of See- 


ing, Hearing, Peeling, &c.? Would he 


thereby Underſtand more than he did before 


of them; or of what he perceives by them? 


Or would he be able to fee bear, or r feel, 
the better for it? | 


Another. Conſideration is, that any Ob- 5 
ject, ſo far as it appears Intelligible, is re- 
garded by the Mind, as ſomething which 
is fit and proper for the Exerciſe and Em- 


0 ployment of the Underſtanding. Thus for 


Inſtance, the Matter or Frame and Propor- 


tion of the Human Body, ſo ſoon as taken 


Notice of, and peruſed with any degree of 


Attention, 
* 
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Attention, does appear very proper to be 


"7 


Conſidered and Thought on, or it is re- 


garded by the Mi nd as a fit Subject for the 


Exerciſe of its Underſtanding. And ſome. 


things are look'd upon, as more worthy of 
the Mind's Conſideration, than others. But 
there is nothing in any Colour, Sound, 


” T, afte, Smell, or Tactile Quality, that hack 


any the leaſt Appearance of a Fitneſs or 
Properneſs to be perceived by the Senſes, And 


it would be extremely ridiculous to think or 


imagine, that one C olour, or Sund, ſhould 


be more deſerving or worthy to be Heard, 
or Seen, than another. 


And fo likewiſe every Notion and AS 
of Thinking, when it is True, or Juſt and, 


Right, conſidered, I mean, in reference, . 
to the Object it concerns, the Mind is ferns, 
_ fible that it is properly ſuited and accom- 
modated to it. But in ſeeing a Colour, or 
Hearing a Sound, there is nothing obſer- / 


vable of this Kind, or like it. We do. 


indeed know that we perceive by. our den- 


ſes ſuch and ſuch Objects; but the Act of 


Seeing, as far as we are able to judge, and 
are conſcious of it, does not appear in the 
leaſt to have any manner of Accommoda- 


tion, 
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tion, or Suitableneſs and Correſpondency to 


the Nature of any Colour, Figure, or Mo- 
tion, which is ſeen: and ſo, for the Acts 
of the other Senſes, with relation t to their 
Objects. | | i 
We alſo find that ſeveral Objects, which 
are pleaſing and grateful to Senſe, do afford 
no manner of Satisfaction or Entertain- 


ment to the Underſtands ng: and that the 


Underſtanding is very much affected and 
delighted with ſuch Things as are wholly 
diſregarded by Senſe, and Some that are 
even troubleſome and offenſive to it. Thus 
Bells, and Rattles, and ſhining gay- colour d 
Bawbles, which delight the Eyes and Ears 
of Changlings and unintelligent Infants, 


do not in the leaſt gratify or pleaſe the Un- 
derſtanding. And Mathematical Schemes, and 


abundance of other Things, which the Un- 
derſtanding employs it ſelf about, with great 
Earneſtneſs and Delight, do not affect the 


Senſes, but are wholly diſregarded by them. 


And there are ſeyeral curious and ingenious, | 


Experiments in Natural Philofophy, very 


troubleſome and offenſive, and even dan- 
we to Segſe. 


— 


Nor 
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Nor muſt we forget to obſerve, that 
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Senſible Pleaſures and Delights, eſpecially 
if a Man abandons himſelf up to them, 


do very much weaken the Mind's Intelle- 
ctual Powers, and blunt and dull the Edge 


of the Underſtanding. Whereas, if the 


| Pleaſure of Senſe were the Pleaſure of the 
Underſtanding, it would encreaſe its Force 
and Virtue, and ſharpen and quicken it : 
for we find, that whoever takes a more 


than ordinary Delight in any particular Stu- 


dy or ſort of Learning, does proportiona- 
bly make a greater and quicker Progreſs 


and Advancement in it; becauſe it is of the 


Nature of Pleaſure to animate and i invigo- 


rate, and add Force and Strength to Thar 


which is ſenſible Mk 

And Experience informs us, that Senſe i is 
very much hurt and impaired by the vio- 
lent Impreſſion of an Object. Thus the 
| Sight i is dim'd by the Rays of the Sun ſhin- 
ing directly upon it; and the Hearing is 


- dulled by very loud Noiſes and piercing 


Dinns. Which tho' it proceeds from the 


nice and delicate Structure of the Organs; 


yet fince the contrary happens in the Un- 
derftanding; this proves that the Soul does 
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not. think by an Organ, and conſequently 
does not utderſtand by its Senſes. For it is 
of the Nature of an Organ, to ſuffer and to 


- be diſturbed, and put out of its right Tone 


and Temper, by the Vehemence of an Ob- 


| jet, or when it is violently moved and a- 


gitated by it. Whereas the Underſtanding 


grows more capable, and more vigorous 


and active, by engaging with Objects that 


give it the hardeſt and moſt laborious Exer- 


ciſe; and the more it is ſtrained and agitat- 
ed, the ironger and more n it 
grows. 

And a yet; che Senſes 4s ak im- 
prove or , perceive the quicker and better 
by long Uſe and Exerciſe ; or perceive the 
worſe for Diſuſe. For a Child hears and 
ſees as well as a Man: And ſhould a Man 


Mleep for ſeveral Years together, he would 
not, upon a thorough waking and rowzing, 


himſelf, ſee, hear, or feel the worſe. . But 
the Underſtanding grows dull and heavy and 


| languid, by long Intermiſſion of Employ- 


ment, and nothing ſharpens and quickens i it, 


' like conſtant Study and Exerciſe. 


But, in the next place, to make appear the 
utter er Incapacity of Senſe for Underſtanding. 
Oe 1 


*. 
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Ifay therefore, that a corporeal Object of any 
kind whatſoever (and Senſe perceiveth no- 


thing elſe) is no otherwiſe intelligible, than | 


from its Significancy, or as it means, im- 


ports, or denotes ſomething that is intelligible, 
as not being immediately, or. of 1 it ſelf, in 


telligible. And which is what every one's 


- preſent Obſervation or immediate Reflection 
does naturally ſuggeſt to him concerning 


F - 
IE. 


ſuch Objects: AS will evidently appear from 


hence ; That in defiring to know, or have 


our Underſtandings informed about, any 
5 Phenomenon which i is new to us, or we do 
not yet apprehend, nor can tell what to 
make of it, we always naturally ask this 
Queſtion, and which if reſolved, we think, 
will ſatisfy our utmoſt Curioſity, and put 
an End to all our Impatience of knowing, 


note, or what 


viz.. What does it fignify and 


| is its Meaning and I mportance ? A plain in- 
; dication, that the Perception of a corporeal - 
= Phenomenon is not the Underſtanding of it; 


and that it muſt. be, as it were, interpreted, 


before it can be underſtood ; and that the 
Knowledge of it is nothing elſe but its Inter- 
pretatic on. And indeed all the ſeveral Phe- 


nomena in Nature, fo far as they appear in- 
, e 


r 
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telligible to us, are (as I may call chem) i. 
many natural Hreroglyphicks, each of which 
hath a certain Meaning and Importance: 
and the Diſcovery whereof is a ſort of In- 
terpretation; or the underſtanding them is 


the Knowledge of their ſeveral ene : 
and Significations. | 


That which, in 5 (:nfble or f corporeal. 


Being, ſignifies or maketh it to ſignify, I. 


ſhall beg leave to call. in general its Form. 
So that, under Form, I would comprehend - 
every thing perceivable by our Senſes that 
ſerves to ſignify and denote to us any Vir- ; 
tue, Power, or Capacity of ſuch a Being, 


any Property or Quality belonging to it, or 


the End and Uſe it ſeems deſigned for; And 
which are the only things intelligible in cor- 
poreal Objects, conſidered, I mean, naked- > 
ly in themſelves, and without their Relati- ; 
ons to other Exiſtences which they may 


concern or have to do with; ind conſider- 


ed as ſo many particular Beings; and not in, 
general, under ſuch Notions and Concep- 4 

tions as are alike applicable to Eve ery, thing, 
and ſo do not declare the particular 1 N. ature 2 


of any thing. For Example's. "fake 5* the. : 
Tons: of an Ox Agailies, Strength, and 


— 
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the Faſhion, Bulk, or Size, and 


| bs Proportion of their ſeveral Limbs, and 


reſpective Bodies, would be wholly unſig- 
nificant; and ſo nothing could be under- 


ſtood of either of theſe Creatures, as to 
the two Virtues and Abilities I have men- 
| tioned; viz the Strength of the One, and 


the Swiftneſs of the Other. So likewiſe the 


chat of a Grey-hound denotes Siftneſs, or 
2 Power of moving its Limbs nim̃bly and 
with great Speed. Now ſuppoſe that an 
Ox could run faſter than a Grey-hound, 
ct a Grey-hound draw and carfy more 
—_ than an Ox; their ſeveral Forms, 


Form of the Hand (by which is underſtood 


not only the Shape and Faſkioti, but the 
A Number of its Parts, their Conſiſtency or 
Y Compadneſs, their being jointed, flexible; 

| Sc.) ſignifies and denotes that the Hand is 
gan Inſtrument, or 4 Thing proper and com- 
mo dious for managing, or graſping and 
wielding Bodies. And They who are skilled 
in Anatomy do always conſide the Uſe of 
any Part of the Body, as à thing which is 


fignified and denoted by its particular Form), 


or Make and Conſtitution. As for the 
Properties or ay of Bodies, we un- 


3 * 


not 8 2; 4 0 by. 8 — "they. _ 


ſtand in need of bei 


Kk 


fignified ; - becauſe, the Conſtitutions . of 
Bodies, on which; they. depend, are un- 
known to us, or not. ſufficiently diſcerned. 
by our Senſes. But, were theſe thoroughly 
and exactly perceived by us, pos wal no : 


the — Properties . 1 
flow: from them, ahi ep immes. 1 


diate Conſequences; and they. would, as it 


were declare and notify them to us. And: 


AS oh: Mathematical: Schemes or Figures, 5 


Ade cho well. enough San by us, 175 
yet their Properties do not appear, imme- 
diately or at; finſt. View, to be ſignified by 
them. The. Reaſon whereof. i is, that | 


cing. demonſtrated; or: ; 
made known by a Medium, as it. is called. | 


But however the Demonſtration: of any, 
Property always refers to the Significancy. 


of the Shape or Figure; and. Is no ſooner 
underſtood, but the Figure a 1 


cative of. the Property ee ee wth 
indeed the very End of the Demonſtration 


is to make agen Wa its 8 


og 
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The Reaſon we aſſigned; why any cor- 
poreal Object or ſenſible Appearance is ſo 
far only) intelligible, as it ſignifies or im- 
ports ſometlling, vis becauſe not imme 
diately or of itſelf intelligible, relies and is 
founded on another Reaſon, namely, that 
notlling but what is in its Nature intellectu- 


a can be immediately underſtood, or is of 


ir ſelf intelligible; for confequently a cor- 
Poreal Exiſtence, which is not ſuch, can 
be only underſtood by its fignifying or im- 
Porting and denoting what is intellectual. 
And That alone is in its Nature or truly and 


35 


properly intellectual, which cannot be at all 


perceivell, without being at the ſame time 


mr food; as v. gr. the Mind's Thoughts 


of Notions and Conceptions of Things, its 


Deſigns and Intentions, its Faculties of Un- 
derſtanding and: Willing, its moral Habits 
called Virtues and Vices, its rational Paſſi- 
ons of Admiratiom and Curioſity, or a 


fire of Knowledge, with: vrhatever beſides 


cam he attributed or aſcribed to the Nature 
of à Rational and Intelligent Being, ov 
whick are the proper Conſequences and Re- 
folts'of its intellectual Powers and Capaci- 
ries. For chat _— Theſe ſhould be ar 
2 „ all 
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all perceived, and not be. immediately. un. 


denſtood, or appear in themſelves intellig 
ble, is a manifeſt Contradiction. Whereas 


the Hand, for inſtance, may be perceived. 


without being underſtood, or without ones 
| having this Notion and Apprehenſion of 1 it, 


vin That it is an Inſtrument, or a 


Thing properly framed for the ſever: "I 


<« Uſes it is put to; anda Triangle may 


of its Properties, which is underſtanding 


be perceived, without having a Knowl 


7 


the Nature of this Fi igure. So that they 


become intelligible, only by Means of the 


Notions applicable to them, and which are 


properly intellectual, becauſe they are Acts i 
of the Underſtanding, or the Mind enter-. 


| tains] and has them, merely by vertue of 


and in the Uſe and Exerciſe of that F aculty. 


And conſequently, take from the Hand the 
Notion of its Uſefulneſs, and conſider the 


ſenſible Appearance of a Triangle, with- 


out thinking of any of its Properties, and 
neither of chem is intelligible, or falls 


der the Cogniſance of the Dade ng * 


way) it follows that no Affection of 


—8 ͤ (ͤ Ä : ⁵˙ 


And whereupon (as I may obſerve by the 


can be intellectual or. rational, or of the 
| | fame 


% 
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tl Nature re with that which is attribut⸗ 
able or; 57 may be aſcribed to an intelligent 


| Being. V. gr. Motion, which is the pro- 
per and ſole Act of Body, cannot be an 
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Act of Duderſtanding; nor any Quality of 


| Body be a Virtue or Vice, becauſe they are 
not immediately or of themſelves intelligi- 
ble; or they may be ſeen or felt, and yet 


not underſtood. Nor (as muſt neceſſarily 5 


follow, as being convertible) can any Act 
or Operation of the Underſtanding, or any 


Virtue or Vice, be a Corporeal Affection; 


| becauſe Theſe, and whatever elſe can be aſ- 


eribed to the Mind's rational or intellectual 


Nature and Endowments, are immediately 
or of themſelves intelligible; it being a 
Contradiction, as was ſaid, that they ſhould 


be at all perceived, and not be at the ſame 


time undarſtood, or without their appearing 


intelligible to That which perceives them. 


And therefore, for any one to ſay, that in 
the bare Act of perceiving any ſenſible Ap- 


pearance, as in ſeeing a Colour, Hearing a 
Sound, taſting a Flavour, &c. he under- 
ſtands them, as he does the Others, or in- 


deed at all, is not only contrary to every 
\ Woe 8 „ but very ſhocking and 
= 6 | +. „ nw. 
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offenſive to Reaſon, and at ene an a end 
to all Uſe of Thought-and Reflectian. 

No to apply what hath been lifourl. 
ed to the Purpoſe it was intended for: No 
one can ſo much as ſuſpect or imagine, that 
the Senſes do any of them perceive che Sig 
nificancies or Meanings and Imp! te of 
their own Objects; or can, deny chat ſuch a 
Diſcernment and Apprehenſien is an Act of 


Reaſon and Underſtanding. And.cqnſequent- 
ly Senſe, tho it muſt be allowed to perceive 


8 Things which are Objects of Reaſon 


and Lnderſtanding, yet it does not for all har 


underſtand them, or it daes not perceiue 


What is intelligi ble in them, conſidered as 
intelligible. Tis evident therefore that the 


Uſe and Office of the Senſes, in an intelli· 


gent Being, is, as was ſaid in the Beginning, 


no more than to exhibit or repreſent to it 
the Forms and Appearances of corporeal 
Beings and Exiſtences. And for the Feaſi- 
bleneſs hereof, or the Paſſibility af their 


doing this, without underſtanding any thing 


of their own Perceptions, it may I think 
be thus, plainly and appoſitely enough, il- 
„ and ſer forth.- A Man (as is eaſy. 
"fo hat ppoſe) may be able to read and pro- 
nounce 


nounce thie Words of em knows 


2 of, ſo well, that another skilled in 


inguage can underſtand the true 
genſe and Meaning of what he reads to 
Him. Tis in ſuch like Sort or Manner, that 


the Senſes perceive and repreſent their Ob- 


jects to the Mind: They do not r 


che Meanings of their own Perceptions and 


Repreſentations: but the Mind or Uuder- 
fanding knows and perceives their Mean 


, ings; ; or” *knows the Utterance of the 


Senſes, tho” they themſelves do not un- 


aint a Word or e en oy 
utter. * 8 
"Fw argc likewiſe from A hopes of 


Senſe, for Abſtracting, Comparing, and Re- 


flecting; which are Acts of the Mind that 


Have a Tendency to rational and intellectual 


Knowledge, tho they be not actually fuck | 


Knowledge; and, from their reſpective Uſes 
and Qual ifications, are abſolutely Tequiſire 


to the knowing and OO er 


_- 


Things Ho 


By ahſtracting. 1 do not mean genus 
ing, or ranking things into Kinds and 


arts, (far this may well enough be refer 4 


to the Power of Reflection) but no more 
n : 9 4 i | than 
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than notiag or abſcrving ſeparattly ahl di- 
ſtinctly the ſeveral Exiſtences that are foumli 
in diverſe Objec or chat meet together in | 
ons and the ſame thing. Now it is not 
be ſeriouſly thought or imagined that the 
Sight, che moſt acute and buſy of aur 
Senſec does, in viewing a Globe of Braſs, 


perceive its round Form or Shape to be on 


Thing, and its ſhining yellow Colour, an- 
other, of a different Kind and Nature from 
it. The Senſes. (not to be over-awed by the 
great Authority ef ſome of their zealous 
Patrons and Advocates, but to ſpeak che 
Truth freely and impartially, and without 
diſguiſing or, as we ſay, minoing the Mar- 
ter) are never ver. good at perceiving any ching 

alone, or by. it ſelf but when they: arc aft 
fected by it; and hat does not affect than, 
they ſcarce ever mind or take any notice bf, 
and fo it very often entirely eſcapes their 

Knowledge, and is as much without their 

Cogniſance as if it had never come before 
chem. The Sight, for inſtance, is moſt 
affected with Colour, and very rarely takes 
notice of the Form, or Shape: of akin, - 
becauſe it does not affect it. Whereap 

(piers: the And nd Und endins = 


3 confiderable to it than Colour. 80 
chat che Sigbt (were it capable of diſtin- 
guiſhing at all) would find a greater Differ- 
ence between a blue Globe, and a yellow one, 
than between a Cube, and a Globe, that 
were both of tlie ſame Colour. And fo 
Aikewiſe the Touch would find a greater 
Difference between two Globes, one of 
rhich was bor, the other cold, than be- 
2ween the Shapes of a C ube and a Globe, 
becauſe more affected by Heat and Cold, 
khan by Shape or Figure, let the Difference 
pf the Figures be never ſo great. And it 


A ttue in Fact and Experience, that in a- 


Sundance of Inſtances we take Notice of 
| che ſhining and glaring Colours of Bodies, 

withour ever minding or obſerving their 
> Fan Figures; which is, when | Senſe 
does as i were act alone, or as tho' we per- 
reived like mere Animals, without making 
wſe of our diſcerning Faculty. But to 
Feturn to the Buſineſs in hand; There is 
nor artiving at the Knowledge or Under- 
fanding. of any thing perceived by Senſe, 
lor indeed of any thing elſe) but by con- 
en it as a Partieular: Wann Which 
L is 


is bar; is here meant by Abſtraction. Anil 
This is a Conſideration or Thought -which 
I believe no one will offer/to aſcribero any 
of the Senſes. Abſtraction, I ſay, is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the framing any N 
tion or Conception about any thing what- 
ever; it being impoſſible to know what 

any thing is, or to have any Underſtand- 

ing or Apprehenſion of its Nature, wich- 
out regarding and conſidering it abſtract- 

ly and ſeparately from every thing elſe. 

Thus, for inftance, if we do not conſider / 
the Figure of a Globe, abſtractly from the 

Subſtance of which it conſiſts, as Whether 
of Braſs, Stone, or Wood; and from its C s ol 7 
lour, as whether blue, yellow, or bite; ve 
can never know the Nature or Eſſence of 
this Figure, or be able to make it the tub-" 
jest Matter of our Thought and Contem- 
plation. But perhaps there is no Inſtance 
whatever that will better declare the Uſe- 

fulneſs and Neceflity of Agftrattion, in or- 
der to the knowing and diſcerning rightly-- T 
the "Eſſence of à thing, than That of a 
Tune; which to appearance may be fo 
varied and diverſified in its Modulations, 
1 che EN Manners of Performance,” 


. F or 


%. 


| 


A e it an 


veral Kinds, as a Flute, —— 


chat a Man, Who has not la pretty good 
Ear, will ſearce be able to xn it to be 


the Same. From Which ut is plain chat 


the Ear, or Auditive Faculty, tho": it per- 
ceives Saumdo, does not perceive Melody or 
Harmony; and that when dt hears yer o 


| well all the particular Sounds, or the ſeve- 
ral Notes of a Tune, it does not for all 


that know or underſtand any thing, of its 
Nature, or . nn, e ann) 


a Tune. 


As Senſe. hoon: . 1 Ig 


does it compare ; and without Comparing it 

tion whatever ;; or indeed the Difference o 
any one Thing from another: iſo that if che 
Srmſes do not compare, they ean in truth 


diſcarn no manner of Diſtinction in their 
ects: but the things which are diſtin- 


guifhable by che Mind or Underflanding;-are 
them only ſa many naked Appearanoes, 


nne Knowledge or Diſ- 
cernment of their Difference. For to di- 


Ringuiſh)becween any two things, in an in- 


tellectual Manner, zor ſo as to have any 
true 


. —. toms — — - 
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ence, it is requiſite, after having firſt per- 
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true Knowledge or Notion of their Differ- | 


ceived them, to ſeparate them in the Ming, 


or to conſider them ſeparately, which is 
 Abftra#ion ; and then to compare them to- 


gether; which are Operations that no one 
can think any of the Senſes ++ arora of. 


And as in diſtinguiſhing things, ſo in dif- . 
cerning their Relations, it is neceflary to 


abftraft and compare; tho' in the latter, 
theſe two Acts are, generally ſpeaking, more 
taken notice of, becauſe more expreſs and 


formal. The Sens, as every one 8 Expe- ; 
rience may ſatisfy him, are, in comparing, 


made uſe of only as Inſtruments to ſhew 


and diſcover to us the ſenfible Appearances 


of the Things we have a Mind to compare 
together. When we would compare, for i in- 
ſtance, the two Hands; we firſt look at one, 


and then at the other: whereupon,” bear- 

ing in our Mind the ſenfible Appearance of 1 
each, we compare them together, or mu- 
tually one with the other. In which, there 


fore, tho the Sight diſcovers to us that one 


Hand hath the Appearance of ſuch a Size 
or Magnitude, and ſuch a Make or Faſhit 
en, Ne . a Colour; ; and ſo likewiſe 


ſhes 
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the ſame thing of the other Hand; 
Sight does not diſcover to us their 
Relation which i is the Reſemblance of the 
, two Hands, in Size, Make, and Colour: 
becauſe, as it is ſaid, it ſerves no otherwiſe 
than as an Inſtrument which we employ 
and make uſe of, to ſhew us the Things we. 
, intend to compare together; in like manner 
as a Meaſure is made uſe of, in applying it 
to two Magnitudes or Dimenſions, which 
we have a mind to compare with one ano- 
ther; or a Ballance, when we would weigh 
one Body againſt another. And yet (agree- 
ably to what hath been noted) tis cuſtoma- 
ry, nay it is almoſt our conſtant Phraſe and 
familiar way of expreſſing our real 
Thoughts and Sentiment of the Matter, to to 
ſay, that we ſee with our Eyes the Reſem- 
blances of things, or the Equality of two 
Magnitudes which are near enough to one 
another to be compared together: Tho, as 
Lam apt to believe, no one would venture 
to ſay, chat he compares with his Eyes or 
Faculty of Sight. We are therefore oblig- | 
ed from the Force of this Argument, vis. 
| Arn the danke do not maln to acknow - 
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 diſcovering.or diſberninganyR Relirion whats 


ever. 

And ſoeing there is hardly u antells 
| Qual: Act that carries, as L may ſay, leſs of 
- « Onterftanumng im it,. or that ſeems ſo little 


remdved from Senſe, as the: Diſcernment of 


Similitude, itude; and Equality; we have hence 
(L may take Occaſion to obſerve) a/plairt: 


a mebnmeſtabl Proof that: Brutes are not 


Tenelligent.. For to paſs by! Equality, which 
relates to Magnitude and Proportion, n iy 
ſeems the higher Notiow of tlie tw O; we? 
do not find that any Brute is Senfible- o 


takes the leuſt Notice: of a'Rifemblance” of | 


any kind: Tho? ſometimes, as one would 


imagine; they have ſome Reaſon, and it 


behoves them to do it: as! when _ 
peck di at Apelles's painted Grapes;” anf 


Bulls grew enambured; as Hiſtory tells u 
of a Brazen Statue of a Cow in Bgypr:- 


Shew a Dog: the fineſt Statue in the World, 
chat ſerms to breathe and be alive, and ho# 


will not regard it as ab Reſembl ite. Her 
may indeed look at ſuc a Statue, as if het 


were deceived by ir: Bur Brutes make no” 
Diſcrimination between Appearance; and 
. If a Dog does not fancy che Stu⸗ 

tue 
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| a Man, to be a Man, or to bring 
b > fe Marter-r more cloſe and home to him, 
the Statue of his Maſter, to be his Maſter, ; 
he regards it no otherwiſe than he would 
d any common Maſs of Stone or Braſs 
that had no ſuch Reſemblance carved: on it. 
He will, according to the Fable in Ep. 
let go the Subſtance, for the Shadow or Re- » 
ſemblance: But the learned Mythologiſt ſays 
nothing of his ever diſcovering the fond 
Exror and Miſtake: he had been guilty of. 
For however Brutes are introduced by this 
equally diverting and inſtructive Moraliſt, 
ag Diſcourſing and Acting like Rational Be- 
ings; yet it would have been abſurd and 
incongruous to the laſt degree, that a Brute, 
Acting and Behaving like it ſelf, ſhould at 
the ſame time be repreſented as having 
Reaſon, or making uſe of Te and Re- 
faction. fy” 
No ſeeing that the Natures: of: Things 
conſidered. in themſelves, and their Relati- 
ons to one another, do comprehend what - 
ever is to be known and underſtood of 
| them; MY and there is no apprehending the 
Nature of a Thing, without conſidering 
it eee from every * _ and ĩt 


is 
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is impoſſible to diſcover or diſcern the Rela- 
tions of Things, any otherwiſe than bß 
Comparing the Things related together; and 
foraſmuch as Senſe does neither Abſtra&, . 


nor Compare; it is undeniably conſequent 


hereupon, that Senſe does not Underſtand, 
or does not perceive any Thing that is In- 
telligible, as Intelligible, in the Objects of its 
Perception. What doth generally incline 
and induce moſt People to fancy that, in 
Seeing with their Eyes the Things they 
Underſtand, it is, with their Eyes or Senſe 
of Seeing, they Underſtand them, is per- 
haps, becauſe our Intellectual Notions and 
Conceptions do often ſo immediately ac- 
company our Senſitive Perceptions, ot fol- 
low them ſo cloſe and quick, that we are 
apt to fancy and imagine, that our Act of 
Seeing, and Underſtanding, is but one and 
the ſame Act. Whereas, to any one that 
will but a little Conſider and Reflect, there 
will appear a wide and vaſt Difference, be- 
tween perceiving with our Eyes, or other 


Senſes, the Things that are intelligible, and 


perceiving their Intelligibility, which is 
Underſtanding them: Between Perceiving, a 
for 1 * Thing n! is a Pro- 


— —— nn 


| Percelvitis or —— 0 re 
Aid if there be ſuch a Difference, then 
it is certain that, in aſcribing kn 


ing to Senſe, we commit as great an kane 


ſurdity, as if we ſhould ſuppoſe che Sighs to 


ar Sounds, or the Fancy and Imagination”! 


to have Jacgmeae or Prudence and Bic. 


cretion. Aan £7. peg 5 Gb 40 Na 
The last Act ofaihe Mind 1 Mentibnsd? 


Das tequifite to Intellectual Knowledge, (ho d 


it be not always or continually ſo, but on- 
ſome Caſes, or on Wine Donny „ 


wach been Wi, er nnn 
eder let it 


ing that Senſe, as we very well know, is 


0 thrown i in, ex abundanti. See- 


incapable of Reflecting, it can Fe ent 
have no Kriowledge that proceeds from Re- 
or is no otherwiſe to be acquir- 


eck chan by it. Among innumerable In- 

ſtanoes of the Neceſſity tnere is of Reflect: 
ing, (eſpecially to know the Reaſon or Cauſe 
of _— 1. ſhall pitch only upon one, 


e obvious to Sense. Ic 
E * 


* 
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is the Interception of Light cauſed by an 4 
Opake Body ſtanding before it, or its being 4 
between the luminous Body, and us. Now 1 
tis impoſſible to know that the Opake Bo- I 
dy intercepts the Light, without ſecretly. { 
Reflecting, that if there were no ſuch Bo- i 
dy before it, there would be no Anterodpe= a 
tion of Light. And ſince the Eye or Senſe || 2 
of Seeing does not, as we are very certain, . 
make this Reflection, it undeniably follows 0 
» that it has no Notion or Knowledge of ( 
what is meant by Interception, or the p 
Cauſe of ſuch hindrance of Light. l 8 
Beſides theſe Arguments, there are yet || c 
two more I ſhall mention, which I believe, [. 
upon Examination, will appear to be tho- c 
roughly Evictive and indeed Demonſirntive, || £f 
that Senſe is incapable of Underftanding. - | jc 
The firſt is, that Senſe i is not Gia P 
or, which ſignifies alike to our Purpoſe; || 7 
that the Soul is net Conſcious by its having ( 
Senſe, or from its Senſitive Endowments : | 
and which I ſhall firſt prove, before I maka | © 
my Uſe of it. That no one of the Senſe h 
is privy to, or hath any Manner of Know- | fi 
ledge of the Perceptions of any other Senſe, v 
is moſt certain and — And p 


ſeeing 


— — 2 ——— — re oe er grrre 
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ſeeing it is undoubtedly one and the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs which diſcerns and takes Cog- 
nifance of the Perceptions of all the ſeveral 
 Seniſes;" as it does of the Acts of Under- 
ſtanding, Imagining, Remembring, Gc. 
it undeniably follows that the Serfſes, which 
are ignorant of one another's Perceptions, 

are none of them Conſcious of their own 9 
particular Perceptions; or they do not | 
Conſeiouſly know that they Perceive at all, | 

or that the Things which they perceive are : 
perceived by thetniſelves:* that is to ſay, the. | 
Soul is not Conſcious of its Senſitive Per=. r- | 
ceptions, from the Endowment of Senſe. 
And from which it follows that the Soul 
cannot, merely as Senſible, rake Cogni- 
ſance of any Thing it perceives, as its Ob- 
ject: for unleſs I corifider and regard my 
Perception,” as my on Perception, or the 

Thing perceived, as perceived by my ſelf, 
(which to de, is the proper Act of Con- 
ſciouſneſs) tis plainly impoſſible that'I'» | 
ſhould conſider it at all, as an Object, or 
have any Notion or Apprehenſion of it, as 

ſuch. And it is as clear as the Day, that, 
without Conſidering or Regarding the Thing 
re, as an Object, tis utterly impoſ- 
8 ſible 


2 
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ſible to have any Knowledge or Underſtand- | 
ing of its Nature, or indeed that the Mind 
* ſhould in any wiſe be able to employ its 
Thinking Faculties about it. Now ſince 
the Mind or Soul, as it is endued with Senſe, 
is not Conſcious; and conſequently, as Sen- 
ſible only, cannot conſider or regard any 
T hing as its Object, it undeniably follows. 
that, in the pure, naked, and ſimple Act 
of Senfitive Perception, it cannot Know or 

= Underſtand any Thing. "Tis manifeſt there- 
fore that Senſe. is, in its very Nature, Unin-. 
telligent, and nn n of 1 5 
ſtanding. 15 
Another Argument to prove the a is 
the Impoſſibility that a Faculty or Power, 
vrhich · acts purely by the Help and Media- 
tion of an Organ, and cannot be exerted 
or put forth into Act, without one, and 
that does nothing elſe but Perceive (which 
we very well know to be the Caſe of the 
Senſes) ſhould, in its act of perceiving, Un- 
denſtand what it perceives. For, in per- 
ceiving by an Organ, it can perceive no- 
thing more, or any otherwiſe, than the Or- 
gan itſelf would perceive, ſuppoſing it had 
a power of Perceiving. And fuch a Per- 
5 ception 
J | 
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v3 


ception cam amount to no more than per- 


ceiving the Appearance of an Object, con- 
ſidered ſimply and merely as an Appearance. 


As if the Eye, which is an Organ, could 
erceive Colours, its Perception of them 


would be of ſo many naked Appearances, 


and nothing beſides. And as muſt be al- 


| lowed, the bare Perceptio on of an Appear- 
ance cannot include or involve in it any 
Intellectual Notion, as C auſe, Property, 


| Whole, Part, and the like; no nor ſo much 


as the Notion or Conception of an Exiſten- 


15 which only imports in general, ae ö 
e 


Thing perceived does exiſt and hath a 


15 Being, tho we know not what ir is, or do 


not underſtand its Nature: for even ſuch 
a Conception i 18 ſuperadding ſomerMing to 
the Perception of an Appearance. So that 
conſider a Perception, without any Intelle- 
ual Notion, or any Thought whatſoever 
which the Mind has about it; and what 


remains, is a bare Appearance, or mere 


Phenomenon, as the Notation of the word 


ſeems to import, and in which Senſe it is 


moſt commonly uſed. And, as may not be un- 
fitting to mention, there are frequent and 


continual Inſtances of our perceiving the 


E3 Appar 


7. * 
- 
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Appearances of Objects, without ering 
any intellectual Notion of them, eſpecially 
when our Thoughts are otherwiſe attentive- 
ly employed and engaged. As in Reading or 
Writing, tho we ſee very well the Whiteneſs 
of the Paper, yet it is then nothing elſe 
but an Appearance: for we do not at all 
cConſider it as an Accident or Quality belong- 
in to the Paper; nor does it enter into our 
Mind, tho' the more obvious Conſideration 
of the Two, that its Whiteneſs makes us ſee 
the Letters, which are Black, the better. 

And as to our Senſations of Taſting and 
4 rally ſpeaking, PH Os elſe but er 
ces, there being rarely any intellectual No- 
tion which ever accompanies them, unleſs 
when we purpoſely reflect on them. And 

| fo likewiſe, but ſtill more plainly, in our 
Perceptions of Hearing; for it is only by 
our being accuſtomed to ſee or feel ſonorous 

Bodies, that Sounds. are ever conceived or 
thought by us, to be Qualities or Accidents, 
Now ſeeing that the Senſes, as they perceive . 
only by the help and mediation of Organs, 

can (as was faid) perceive nothing more 

than the Orgs themſelves would perceive, 
| "Y poſi ng | 
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ſuppoſing they had a Power of Perceiving, 


55 


which is only an Appearance, and nothing i 


beſides, and the bare Perception of an Ab- 
pearance hath nothing Intellectual in it; it 
follows that the Senſes, in Perceiving, which 


is their proper and ſole Act, neither do nor 


can Underſtand what they perceive. 


I ſhall conclude with the Inſtance of a 


Fact, which will be found to illuſtrare and 


confirm all that hath been ſaid. The Mind, 


in contemplating or conſidering any ſenſible 
ObjeR, or in peruſing, as J may call it, fuch 
an Object with its Under/landing, when or 


the immediately preſent to Senſe, wholly 
neglects and over-looks the Senſation itſelf 


or Senfitive Perception of it; the Appearance 
of the thing perceived, as it affords Matter 
and Occaſion for Thought and Refiettion, be- 
ing That alone which it is intent upon, 
without having any the leaſt regard to the 
Act of perceiving it by Senſe. For as in 
looking attentively at our Image in a Mir- 


rour, we think of nothing but what we ſee, 
and never conſider the Reflect: ion of the 


Glaſs which repreſents ic to us; in like 
manner the Mind, in contemplating ſenſi- 
ble Objes, regards only their Forms, and 
| . . 1 
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Appearances, as Things worthy of its At- 


' tention and Obſervation: But the Perception 


of them by Senſe is no part of its Conſi- 


deration, but paſſes without being heeded 


or regarded, or having any the leaſt notice 


taken of it. And which ſcarce ever hap- 
pens to be otherwiſe; unleſs either, when 
the Object is ſo exceeding fine and minute 


that we are fain to exert and ſtrain our per- 


ceptive Powers, in order to diſcern it the 


better, or diſcover ſomewhat which might 
elſe eſcape our Notice and Obſervation; or 
when it makes ſuch an Impreſſion on the 


Organs of Senſe gs renders the Senſation 


either pleaſing or ungrateful, and ſo obliges 


us to take notice of the Senſation, whether 


we will or no; or elſe, when we find the 
Organs to be diſordered, and that we do 
not perceive by them ſo, well as uſually: In 

all other Caſes and Inſtances, we do, I be- 
lieve, regard only the Objects or Things 
perceived, and not the Perception of them 
by our Senſes. And from which the two 


following Inferences are very 80 and | 


plainly deducible. 
One is, that Senſe ſerves only as an In- 
arm For in e Uſe of any Inſtru- 


ment, 


4 
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ment, Tool, or Machine, we ſeldom or 
never, unleſs when we have ſome Diſtruſt 
or Suſpicion of its not performing rightly, 
obſerve or take.Notice of its Operation, or 
the Manner thereof, bur only mind the Per- 
formance it ſelf, or what is done by it: 
as in the Inſtance but now mentioned (by 
way of Simile) of a Mirrour; and which 
being appoſite enough to our Purpoſe, we 
need not give any beſides. 

Another Inference is, that the Pereeption 


of Senſs cannot be intellectual. For it is 


not poſſible to know or underſtand any 
thing rightly, or indeed to have any ſort of 
Thought or Apprehenſion about it, with- 
out regarding our Knowledge and Notion 
of it, as the Act of our Mind, or of that 
Faculty by which we acquire an intellectual 
Knowledge of things; and without having 


. continually an Eye to its Truth and Juſt- 
' nels, conſidered as the Work and Perform- 


57 


ance (as I may fo call it) of our Facukty : 


of Underſtanding. 
By way of Scholium, or Remark and 


2 ere upon what hath been diſcourſ- 


ed, (as it may be of ſome Uſe to our pre- 


0 teat Deſign). I ſhall lay e and endea- 


vour 


— 4 
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vour to make good the following Propoſi- 
tion, vi2. That © there is a twofold Know- 
« ledge of corporeal Beings and Exiſten- 
“ ces; one Senſitive, the other Intelleũtual, 
If « which do together make up all the 
| “Knowledge the Mind hath of ſuch Ob- 
9 II., chuſe to call that Knowledge which 
a1 f proceeds from Senſe, and is originally o W- 


if * ing to it, Senfitive, rather than Ideal, or 
0 the Perception of the Ideas of ſenfible Ob- 
1 jects. For I cannot apprehend Why we 


ſhould make uſe of the Term Idea, which 

fignifies nothing more in the caſe than an 

Image or Copy, when we may as well men- 

(| tion and have Recourſe to the original Per» 

| ception from which it was entirely bor» - 
rowed and taken, and to which it necef- 
farily refers for whatever is in it. It is 
true, that when Senſe does not ab, or the 

Object is not preſent to it, we make uſe 
(as we are obliged to do) of the Idea in its 
ſtead. But the original or primary Knows 
ledge was queſtionleſs Senſitive; and un- 
leſs underſtood and allowed to: be fo, there 

1 is no making any thing of Idea, and the 
ll - Word! is an empty Sound, without having 

1 | any 


any Meaning or Importance in it. Nay, 
tis certain that in making uſe of an J. 


dea, we always Mean and Intend the Ob- 


ject it ſelf which it repreſents, as if we 

immediately e it by any of our 
= "cr 
here is, I ſay, a e Knowledge 
of Corporeal Beings or Exiſtences: One 


15 


| Senfitive, which is the Perception and Cog- 


niſance of that Appearance which ſuch 
an Object has to Senſe: The other In- 
tellectual, which is always ſome Thought 
or Notion concerning it, and which is 
applicable, or the Mind thinks applica- 


ble to it: Or it is, when right and pro- 


per, what the Mind, in the due uſe of its 


Reaſon and Underſtanding, ought to Think 
of it. Ex, gr. T he Knowledge of the 
Hand, by Senſe, is its particular Make and 


Faſhion, the ſeveral Parts of which it eon- 


| fiſts, their being ſolid, jointed, flexible, 


Sc. And the 1 ntelletual Knowledge of 


the Hand is this Thought or Notion a- 


bcut it; That it is proper and commodi- 
ous for the ſeveral Uſes it is put to; or that 
it is ſerviceable to Man its Owner, as a 


e Inſtrument, which may be either 


1 


| made 


_— N 
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" uſe of alone, or whereby to employ 
and make uſe of other Inſtruments _— | 
Artificial. 

Senfſitive Poreegtlin on, or ths ſenfible Mi 
pearance of an Object, is, as it were, the 
Matter of our Knowledge; and the Thought 
or Notion applicable to it, is the Form 
of our Knowledge; and by which alone 
it is, that the Matter or ſenſible Appear- 
ance becomes Intelligible. For as there 
can be no ſuch thing as a Thought, No- 
tion, or Conception, (unleſs it ſhould be con- 
ſidered alone and abſtractly in it felf ) 
without Perception, or an Object; fo, if 
we take from Perception the Notion 
which is applicable, or actually applied 
1 it, what is Perceived is no more Un- 
derſtood, nor falls under the Cognizance 
of the Underſtanding, than if it were not 
perceived at all. It is like a Carcaſs or 
dead Body, without having a Soul to 
actuate and inform it. And tho parti- 
cular Exiſtences are infinite, whereas our 
Notions are but few, yet there is no Ex- 
iſtence whatever, but what ſome or other 
of our Notions is applicable to; and 8 
whereby alone, as was ſaid, it becomes 
e Intelligi- 
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Intelligible. V. gr. There is an infinite Num- 
ber of efficient Cauſes, and every one of 


them various, or with ſome Difference 
from another: But if we do not know or 


apprehend them to be ſuch Cauſes, that is, 
Things which produce Effects or Changes 
in other Things, by having a Power which 


is proper and ſufficient to produce them, 
What fignifies it to our Underſtanding, 


that we perceive thoſe things which are 


Cauſes? Or what Intellectual Knowledge is 
acquired by perceiving them? They are, 


in ſuch. caſe, as was lately mentioned, 


bare Phenomena ; and we underſtand them 
no more by perceiving them, than a piece 
of Wax underſtands the Impreſſion that 


is made on it, or a Mirror underſtands the 


Images which are darted upon it. For 


what avails Perception in the caſe? when, 
as Experience demonſtrates, any Man, tho 
ever ſo ignorant, may Perceive Things as 
well as the greateſt Philoſopher, and yet, 
without applying his Mind, or Power of 
Intellectual Diſcernment to them, may re- 


main ſtill as ignorant of their Natures, as 


if he had never perceived them; 5 or as 
an illiterate Indian would apa in poring 


5 and 
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made uſe of alone, or whereby to employ _ 
and make uſe of other Inflfemerts Se 5 
Artificial. 8 1 . 
Senſitive Peu or ae ſenſible Ap 
pearance of an Object, is, as it were, the 
Matter of our Knowledge; and the Thought 
or Notion applicable to it, is the Form 
of our Knowledge; and by which alone 
it is, that the Matter or ſenſible Appear- 
ance becomes Intelligible. For as there 
can be no ſuch thing as a Thought, No- 
tion, or Conception, (unleſs it ſhould be con- 
fidered alone and abſtractly in it felf ) 
without Perception, or an Object; fo, if 
we take from Perception the Notion 
which is applicable, or actually applied | 
to it, what is Perceived is no more Un- 
derſtood, nor falls under the Cognizance 
of the Underſtanding, thay if it were not 
perceived at all. It is lie a Carcaſs or 
dead Body, without having a Soul to 
actuate and inform it. And tho parti- 
cular Exiſtences are infinite, whereas our 
Notions are but few, yet there is no Ex- 
iſtence whatever, but what ſome or other 
of our Notions is applicable to; and 
hereby alone, as erm faid, it becomes 
5 | Intelligt: 
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Intelligible. V. gr. There is an infinite Num- 
ber of efficient Cauſes, and every one of 
them various, or with ſome Difference 
from another: But if we do not know 6. 
apprehend them to be ſuch Cauſes, that is, 
Things which produce Effects or Changes | | 
in other Things, by having a Power which 0 
is proper and ſufficient to produce them, 
What ſignifies it to our Underſtanding, | 
that we perceive thoſe things which are | 
Cauſes? Or what Intellectual Knowledge. is. 
acquired: by perceiving them? They are, 
in ſuch. caſe, as was lately mentioned, 
bare Phenomena ; and we undenſtand them 
no more by perceiving them, than a pieces 
of Wax underſtands the Impreſſion that oy 
is made on it, or a Mirror underſtands the | 
Images which are darted upon it. For 
what avails Perception in the caſe? when, 
as Experience demonſtrates, any Man, tho 
ever ſo ignorant, may Percerve Things as 
well as the greateſt Philoſopher, and yet, 
Without applying his Mind, or Power of 
1 Intellectual Diſcernment to them, may re- 
main ſtill as ignorant of their Natures, as 
if he had never perceived them; 5 or as 
an illiterate Indian would Hep. in poring 
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Bock in the Badleian Library, from arrain- 


ing any Knowledge: that is contained in 


them. That Perreption is neceſſary 6 
Underſtanding, as being — or Ma- 
ter whieh is to be 1 . | | 


doubted : And 


chat a thing may be Perecived, and yet not 


3 1210, 08 
- Now avi two — of Ati; 
Senfitive and Intellectual, do Vonſtärhee and 

make up whatever the Mind knows or 
comprehends of Corporeal Beings and Ex. 
iſtences; there being nothing more or fur 
ther knowable of them, than their Appear: 
ancer to: Senſe, and what the Mind thinks or 
apprehends of ſuch Appearances. However 
tho'. they are two Sorts of i tr 
ſtinct from each other; yer they may be 
conſidered together, as making one Com- 
pound which conſiſts of them Both; as 
every Body perceived by us, is One, tho it 
conſiſts of Matter and Form, which are 
chings wholly different in their Natures. 
And tho, as was noted, our 


Notions are 
but few in Compariſon of their C Objects, 


45 81 is to be underſtood. — a gene- 


ral 


i 
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Tal. Way of - conſidering them: for every 

Notion muſt be as particular as the Object 

it concerns, becauſe the particular Nature 

5 of n Object 1 is always involved in the No- 
tion which is applied to it, and conſe- 

—_k the Notion nen 


*- ticular as the Object of it. — 
For the Truth of this Nie inn b = 

| Mind's Knowledge of aeporeal Objects and | 
Exiſtences, vi. into Senſitive and Intel 1 
inal, Iwill not doubt to appeal bes 1 


— haiku ' beſides the Prank | 

called Senſe, of perceiving Objects under . 
ſuch and ſuch external Forms and Ap«* | 
, he does not find within him- 

1 ſelf niches Faculty, denominated Under- 
landing; which ſuggeſts and imparts to 
him ſuch Thoughts or Notions and Appre- 

enſions, as appear ſuitable and applicable, - 
or Which, as he ſuppoſes. and believes, 
dought to be applied and aſcribed to them? 
Or whether this Faculty of Lnderſtanding (of 
which he is continually confcious) does not 
give him to know ſomething more of ſenſihle 
Objects, than what mere Senſe imparts to 


and 
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and apprehend of them? I will likewiſe” 
appeal to any Man's Experience, who ever 
reflects at all upon what paſſes within his 

_ own Mind in the Exerciſe of its ſeveral} 
Faculties, Whether he does not diſcern this 
manifeſt Difference between Senfitive Per- 
ception and N. otion, viz. That in the Form- 
er there is never any Uſe made of, or the 
| leaſt Occaſion foy Co onfideration, which is. 
an Act of the Mind herein it does, as it 
were, conſult and adviſe with its Reaſon 
or Faculty of Underfanding. Whereas 
there is always Confideration in ſome De- 
g ree or other, joined along with, and made 
uſe of, in every Thought or Notion Wissen 
ever, it being impoſſible to Thin or have 
any Notion, without having che Aſent (aas 
I may call it) of the Undenſtanding to it. 
And as a further Confirmation of the 
Truth and Juſtneſs of this Diſtinction f 
Knowledge, which the Mind hath of C 
poreal Objects, into Senſitiue and IJutel- 
e ee I. will appeal to that Judgment 
5 and Opinion which every one: forms t 
Dig of the Truth or Falſhood, 


tainty or Uncertainty, Perfection or Im 
, of his own ra Knowledge of ſuch 
. FO g 


7 


_ different from i iu. Hil 
When a Perception 1 us or an Object 

* really ſuch as Senſe repreſents it: And 
when the Mind hath that Notion of it 
which is properly applicable to iz; then it 
hath a True Knowledge of it. But when 
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1 Objects: not doubting but that, upon con- 

ſulting his own Experience, and the Con- 
_ Ciouſneſs he has of what paſſes within his 
Mind; in the Exerciſe of theſe two Facul- 
ties of Senſe and Underſtanding, he will 


find it to be as nene or not n 


either the Perteption 1 is wrong and errone- 


dus; or altho' it ſhould be tight, yet if 
the Mind's Notion is not properly applica» 
dle to it: In either of theſe two Caſes, the 
Knowledge of it is falſe and miſtaken! 


Ex. gr. to inftance only + in the latter Caſe; 
ſhould any one think that Extention , and 
Body; are one and the ſame thing; chen, 
notwithſtanding tlie Perception of Extens 


Kon ſhould be true and right, yet, ſuppol- | 
ing the Notion of Sameneſs or Indentity 
to be wrong and unapplicable to them; the 
Knowledge of Extention would be falſe and 


miſtaken. | 
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When the Mind is affured of the Truch | 


and Reality of a Senfible Appearance, as 


fuppoſe, that a Diamond is hard: And is 


likewiſe certain that Hardneſs is a Wality 


or Property of this Body, and not its very 


Subſtance; then is the Knowledge of it 


certain and free from all Doubt: So far, 1 


mean, as Hardneſt and Quality do concern 


it; for, as ought to be noted, there may be 


a great many Notions and Conceptions ap- 
plicable to one and the ſame thing, upon 


ſeveral Accounts, or for diverſe Reſpects 
and Conſiderations; each of which is an 
Intellectual Knowledge and Apprehenfion of 
ſo much of irs Nature, as it properly con- 
cerns, and is applicable to. But when this 
Mind either doubts, whether the Appear- 


ance of an Object to Senſe be according to its | 
Truth and Reality, as ſuppoſe, whether 


Colour hath a real Exiſtence, as it ſeems fo 


have in all viſible Objects: Or doubts whes 
ther the Notion, for inſtance, of Property 

or Quality be applicable, or what ought 
to be aſcribed to Colour; then is its Knows | 


ledge of this Senfible e Dov b 


and Uncertain, . 2236 Za, 
\ And 


S * 


A bft roerrving SznsE. 9 


And laſtiy, Wete every thing perceived | 
1 a corporeal Being, which is in it, ot be- 


longs to it; as the ſeveral | Parts, tho ever 

th minute, of which it conffſts, their par- 
ticular Frame and Conſtitution, Order and 
Diſpoſition, with whatever befides ma Sy 
ſerve to make it that Bein Fo Thitg Ml 


it is: And hid the Mine roper and juſt = 

Notions of them all: Ge wel he Küow. oo i 

ledge be perfect, of complett and adequate: ö 
Other wife imperfect, or ſhort and defective. 
It need not be fad, that thete is no ſuch 
Perfect or adequate Knowledge of any cor- 
Poreal Being, as This; and therefore men- 
tioned ory by way of Suppoſal. But the 
Defet or 11 nadequateneſs of our Knowledge 

of ſuch Beings, is chiefly to be aſcribed t to 

5 our Wane of Faculties roof 2 acute | 


* 1 
1 * + E 
S o 
y 


PI 4 


türe It 
rures, 


47 5 Wer 8 in che Wal World 
For Had we ſuch Faculties, the Mind 
15 not perhaps deſpair of apprehending, 


1 in 4 8 and competent Meaſure at leaſt, 


F 2 wWhat- 
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whatever Things they would preſent. to its 
View; or framing ſuch Notions and Judg- 
ments of the Appearances perceived, as 
would be ſatis factory to its Reaſon, and give 
it thar Conrentment which, ar preſent, it in 
vain ſeeks for, and there is little or no 
Hopes of its ever finding. For the Mind 
is not poor and ſcanty in its Notions and 
Conceptions; nor does it commonly want 
Skill to uſe and apply them rightly in any 
Inſtances where Senſe does not fail it, rr 
when it hath proper Matter to work upon, 
and to N its Thinking Faculties about. 


75 „ 
IMAGINATION 


eee kee ir, as in che acts of See- 


DISSERTATION 


CONCERNING. THE. 


ERV one knows by conti- 
mual Experience, that when 
au Object of Senſe is not pre- 


£ Than ulm of i, nel called 


©; 


lind, which he can contem- 


_ and think on juſt as he did, or might N 

have done, the Original, in perceiving it 
by any of his Senſes. That Faculty 
which preſents to the Mind's view the 1- 
Aeg ges or Ideas of external ſenſible Ob- 
” F 3 1 Jes, 
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9 or by which che Mind peroeives 
chem, is what we call the Imagination. 


The Uſe of it is manifeſt ; for it is 7 


| fort of ſecondary or ſubſidiary Senſe, which 
2 ſupplies the room of the Other, and does, 
as it were, Act and Officiate in its ſtead, | 


And feeing it is but ene, whereas the Sen- 
ſes are many, it is therefore in reſpe& of 


them like a common Senſe, or ſerves them 
as their general Repreſentative, Bur, it 


ought to be obſerved, that it is apt in time 
to fade and decay, our Ideas being ſeldom, 


and but in very few Inſfances, perfect 


and exact Repreſentations of the Origt- 


nals from whence they were taken. 

But the Imagination hath. however this 
confiderable advantage over. Senſe, chat 
its Objects ate always ready at hand. 
Fer, unleſs when our M fails us, 


we gan Imagine, gr baer oe in Idea, 


cover Otiacts or Things ouf Sexſe 
havs at any time diſcovered to us, ace 
cording as we pleaſe, and as lang as we 
have a Mind; the Uſe and Canveniengy 
whereaf is exceeding great, but withal 
ſo obvious. to every one, Bas 19-eacption 
it is e akte 


* 


* : 9 * * 


"Wie: 


' 3 ; 
. a; 7 
* 
o 
» 


ehe be 


And ſeeing, as Experience informs us, 
ui ſame , Notions or Seen which 
we had of Objects, in perceiving them 
by our Senſes, do Abullx accompany their 
Ideas, or for the moſt part preſently re- 
cur and ſpring up in our Minds, the Ina 
gination is of vaſt Benefit and Advantage 


on this Account, For being able to Think 


df the Image or Picture, in like manner 


as if the Original were preſent before us, 


we can make uſe of all our paſt Know- 


| ledge, and at any time beginning where 
woe left off, can proceed onwards in our 
Enquiries, or Obſervations and Reflections; 


Tho' generally ſpeaking, for the Reaſon 


we mentioned, it is more ſafe and fatiſ- 


factory to contemplate and peruſe the Ob- 
ju it ſelf, chan its Image or Idea. 15 
Altho', in perceiving any external Ob- 
; jo&, we are neceflarily confined t to that pre- 

ciſe Appearance it -has w us, in the Im- 
preſſion it makes on the Organs of Senſa- 
tion, yet the caſe is otherwiſe with re- 
ſpect to our Ideas. For without having 
any regard to the Appearances of Things 
at the time of their being perceived by 
: wor 5 Seven we can, by our Imagination, 


F-4 alter 
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alter and vary them, as many ways as 
we pleaſe. We can, for inſtance, Imagine 
a Body to be much greater or leſs; 
or any Quality or Power, more or leſs 
forcible and intenſe, as we have a Mind. 
We can, by our Imagination, vary the 
Shape or Figure of a Thing an infinite | 


number of Ways; ; tranſpoſe its Parts; 
and change its Situation and Diſtance, 


with reſpect to other Things; and make 


different Applieations of Agents to Pa- 
tients, from any we have ever ſeen or 
obſerved, or that Henan are _ where - 
to be found. =; 
And hence it is that 1 . 
when under the Conduct and Direction 


| of Reaſon, is the Inſtrument of that no- 


ble Faculty of the Mind, called In- 
venti on. For tho! we deen give the 
name or title of Invention to a new Diſo 
covery, or the finding out ſomething that 
was not known before, and wherein it is 
not neceſſary, at leaſt always, that the 
I magination ſhould be employed; yet, I 


think, in ſtrictneſs the Term Invention is 


moſt properly applicable to ſome rational 


: Wo 21 or Performance, „ Which is diffe, 


7 ren 


the IMAGINATION. 


rent from any ching we have perceived 
by our Senſes, Now tis certain that in 


ſuch Inyentions, we always employ. and 


make uſe of our Imagination; namely, 


by framing in our Minds an Idea diffe- 
rent from any ſenſible Appearance: which 


Idea is to ſerve as the Model or Pattern 5 


of what is afterwards to be made or done 


according to it. And wherein it is that 


Invention differs from Imitation when ſtrict, 
or without any Variation from the Thing 


it was taken and copied from; for i in This, 
the ſenfible Object is the Pattern; as in 


4 vention the 1 Thea is the Pattern. 


The Imagination, tho' ſubject to the 


command and governance of Reaſon, eſpe- 
cially when the Mind doth with great 


Earneſtneſs and Application employ it for 


any rational End or Deſign ; yet, in its 


ordinary way or courſe of Acting, it takes 
its Cue and Direction from Men's natural 
Tempers and Complexions, and their ſeve- 


ral Diſpoſitions and Inclinations; and by 


this Means becomes as different and va- 
rious as Theſe are. So that it may very 
. well be queſtioned, whether the Imagi- 


A of any two Men in the World 


are 


. 


"% Fn 3 88 8 
4 A Is 5 Po 
* { 
* : 
F whe * - ; gf jc | Ls . b..4 * 1 * 2 


are * alike, and not as dieren from 
one another, as their Features and Coun- 
tenances, which are the Indexes of their 
Natural Tempers and Difpoſitions. For 


tho it be reaſonable to think that all 


Men have the ſame Ideas of ſenfible Ob- 


jects, becauſe their Senfitive Perceptions, | 


from which they are taken, are in all pro- 
bability the ſame ; yet there is no end of 
the Changes and Variations that may be 


made in Ideas, by Men's Imaginations ope- 


rating differently in them, according to the | 
Diverſity of their Natural 'Tempers or - 
Complexions and Diſpoſitions, which per- 
| haps do ſcarce ever exactly Agree and 
Tally with one another in any two Men 
upon the Face of the Earth. And na 
lefs variable than Theſe is the _— 
tion; being like the Cameleon, of of which 
Creature it is reported, that it changes 
its Hue according to the Colour of the 
Place where it happens to be. PTA 
And which (as is proper to obſerve) 
doth plainly diſtinguiſh this Faculty from 
che Underſtanding; it being indiſputable 
that all Men do naturally Think and Rea- 
ſon alike ; and that there is no other real 


— 


e e eee bene. 
verſe and hold Diſeourſe one with ano- 
ther: And of which this is no doubt the 
principal End and Deſign. For cho we 
ſhould ſuppoſe Men to agres in the Names 
impoſed on the Objects perceived by their 
Senſes, yet this would be of linle or no 


| le Lace einaxton- 75 


difference: between the Underſtanding of 


ſeveral Men, bur in the degree of their 


Dapacities, or as one Man's U 


38 more acute in er- and Diſcerning, 
and more ready and expedite in T | 
and other its Operations, than That of 
another. And of which This alone is & 
convincing Proof and Evidence, Thar 


. © *rwauld be impoſſible, were it otherwike, > | 
for Men to Underftand or Apprehend one 


anather's Thoughts and Meanings, as we 


| find they do, in all Parts of che World; 


wiz. by Speech, which is a Faculty com- 


Ute or Commodity, unleſs they could like- 
wiſe give Names to their Thoughts and 


Intentions: And if they agree in the 
Names or Appellations of Theſe, tis a cer- 


rain Sign that they Think. and Reaſon 
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Some ſorts of 7, magination are to be 
aſcribed to the Natural Diſpoſitions and 
Inclinations of Men; others more pecu- 
liarly to their Complexions, or bodily Tem- 
peraments and Conſtitutions. Of which 
laſt (to ſay nothing about che Others, for 


their Variety is in a manner infinite, and 


it is hard to deſcribe any of them very 
particularly, or ſo as to make them ap- 


pear ſufficiently | plain and conſpicuous) 
there are Two ſo; remarkable and con- 


: 5 in reference to the Undenſtand- 


along with it, is, T believe, ; what. | 


lively Invention, and where. Ima e V ; by 


that we. miuſt not omit the. taking 
5 of them; 5 namely, 2 lively o or /pright; 
ty, and a ſtrong or vehement 1: magination. | 
The Former is a proper Diſpoſition and 
requiſite Qualification. for all ſorts of Me- 
chanical Inventions: And when it hack. 
great Natural Parts and Endowments Joined 


tas 1 +. 


minates a Genius for Poetry, or Orate 3 
and Eloquence, or any other Works cs and 
Performances that require - a quic an 


made uſe of.. The latter deſtroys . Wit, 


makes Men ſtupid; and quite. robs chem 
of 9 W For Weg or a 


So ive of 


"+ : 
e 


the IMAGINATION, 


mopiſh Melancholy, is always proportion- 
able in its Degree; to the Power, or In- 


tenſeneſs and Impetuoſity of the Imagiua- 


tion. And tho the firſt Cauſe or Oecaſion of 


it may have been the extraordinary Violence 
and long Continuance of ſome Paſſion, yet, 


| when the Paſſion ceaſes and is over, the 
Madneſs often remains, and endures a long 
time after, and ſometimes i is never remov- 
ed; as being evermore accompanied with 
ſuch a Vehemence and Intenſeneſs of Ina- 

gination, ſtrongly and deeply rooted and im- 
printed by the Violence of the Paſſion, tho 
now departed, that the Mind can have no 
Righy, or Free and Natural Uſe of its Rea- 


we 


ſon. And as to that ſort of Madneſs Which 


may be called Partial, as when a Man takes 
himſelf to be another Being than he is, or 
believes that he i is dead, or made of Glaſs, 


with other ſuch like Conceits, 1 in other 


Matters (ſeemingly at leaſt) Rational enough; 


This is plainly nothing elſe but Strength of 


Fancy and Imagination. We likewiſe find 
that Changelings or Natural Fools have al- 
ways very ſtrong Imaginations. And that 

their Folly or want of Underſtanding is 


in en, may be n from their 
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4 Diſſertation — 55 
odd and uncouth Geſtures and Grimaces, 


and from that great Earneſtneſs and Con- 


fluence, tho not ſo frequently. 


machs againſt what wre ſhould otherwiſe 


cern ohſervable in their Countenances, cho 

without any Meaning, or che leaſt Shew of = 

a Rational Reflection. 1 
A ſtrong Imagination hath alſo very ex. 


Wiorähry Effects upott our Senſations. 
Of which there are continual Inſtances in 


N and not one of the other Senſes, 
but'is as much liable to its Power and In- 
For 4 
preſent Fancy will either dtn dur tos 


fike, or make a Flavour far mort agrees : 
able than if would de, were chere 0 


ahve with a vice 1 ma 1 0 4d | 


_ cauſe Food and” Drink to be a great deal 
more guſtful and palatable than elſe they 


would be. And which I mention, becauſe 
This, as I conceive, is an undenliable Evi- 
dence that Senſe, and the Tnagination are 
two different Powers or Faculties; tho | 


Mr. Hobbes (who affects to be fingular itt 


moſt of his Notions and C Opinions) is pleaf- 
ef; to aſſert, that ME the 7 magination is no- 


„„ 3 


ä Strength. and Livelineſs. of our I 


the TMACGINATION. 


thing elſe but him or decaying Senſe, ” 
But that we are conſcious to our ſelves of 


from a great many other Inſtances : Among 


| which che following one, as being very 


home and appoſite, may ſuffice the Pur- 
_ poſe, vis. That in having the Idea in our 
Minds of an Object that was yery del 
fol to Senſe, the ſtronger our Imagination 
of it is, the more impatiently we: long to 
enjoy the Objec 
ſation of it: Whereas, if the Imagination 


| were the ſame Power with Senſe, we ſhould. 


de lefs impatient in Proportion to the 


tion; for tho this did not quite come up 


to the Satisfaction of Senſe, yet it would in 


forme meaſure abate our er Deſire and 


Longing. 8 
oe Tmagination, #5 may further be ob- | 


ferved, is in its Nature extremely Buſy and 
: Active. As may be inferred from Dreams, 
which in this reſpect exceed any of our 
_ waking. Fancies, And which is very re- 
markable, during Sleep, when all the Mind's 


| orher Faculties are benum'd and lifeleſs, 


. 83 of ; 
, 4 « 
\ . * : 


a plain and certain Difference there is be- 
tween them, might eaſily be made appear 


ject itſelf, in having a real Sen- 


” 


£o 


che \ friagination © is moſt lively. da F 


may ay, moſt wakeful, and exerts itſelf 
with a Steater Force and Activity. And 


becauſe ar ſuch Times it acts quite alone? 
A8 having no Controul;” or Curb and Res 
ſtraint upon it, it is then moſt truly itſelf? 


and ſo ſhews us what Opinion we are to 


have of it. There is nothing ſo fooliſh _ 


_ abſurd; (6 prepoſterous and inconſiſtent,” 


fo wild and extravagant, that it is not Ge 
capable of. For in ſhort, it runs a. muck 
at every thing; neyer' recollects itfelf, or 
ſtops to conſider and refle& what it is a do 

ing; nor has any che feaſt Regard: to Pro- 
dability, of even Poſſibility, but eouples and 


Joins together Things Kart are the moſt he” 


terogeneons and incongreous, and the moſt- 


_ and averſe to one another in Natur 


Faculry i is moſt clearly diſcerned and di 


And feeing that the true Nature of any 5 


vered, by i its acting alone, or when 10 other | 
Faculty acts in Concert or  Conjuniction” : 


Vith it; tis manifeſt from Dreams chat che 


Imagination and the Underſtanding Are too 


: different Faculties, and in no Wife the 
fame, as ſome Philoſophers have believed 


> 2:8 


_— to be. For allowing them to be one 
_ and 


the IMAGINATION: 


. Ing to be nothing elſe but Imagination, it 
. would follow that a Man ought to be moſt 
Rdn and Intelligent when he is Dream 
ing; becauſe his Imagination then acts a- 


lone and by itſelf, and there is no other Fa- 


""_ that interferes with its Actings. | 

Nor is it only in Dreams, but often when 
- a Man' is awake, that his Imagination acts 
alone, or without any Curb and Reſtraint 
from his Rational Faculties or Powers: and 
then it very much reſembles Dreaming, the 
Exereiſe of Reaſon being for the time ſuſ- 
pended., And ſo general and extenſive i is 
wer and. Influence over Mankind, that 


3 there are very few Perſons, perhaps not 


any, tho more addicted to be ſerious 5 
ughitful, and of a more even and ſedate 


Temper of Mind, than ordinary, but have 


ſometimes Fancies and Imaginations wh ich 


and the ſame, or ſuppoſing the Undenſtund- | 


8 


they would bluſh to own; ſuch as they can 5 | 


make neither Head nor Tail of, and are ſo 
upaccountable. for their extreme Odneſs and 


F: reakiſhneſs, and. filly. ridiculous Whimſi- 
755 calves, that they cannot help a at 
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Seeing a de eee urally - 
Wau ant len and often acts, as it Were, | 
-fpantaneoully,'or withour being bidden and 
called upon for its Service: And ſceing dl- 
ſo that Idens or Phantaſms, which are its 
Creatures and Emifſaries, have ati-enata- 
ordinary Influence (as every one muſt be 
enſible) upon the Mind, in the Exerciſe 
uf its Rational Faculties: Hence it comes 
t paſs that the Inaginution is almaſt con- 
dtinually, in ſome Degree or other, hurtful 
and ꝓrejudicial to the Underfanding. - For 
let che Mind chink never ſo cloſely and in- 
tently, and with the greateſt Heed and 
Circumſpedtion, / it will frequently, un- 
awares, bring before its View ideas that 
have little or no Relation co the Subjett . 
Matter of its Thoughts and Meditations: 
And in it often does in ſo ſtrong and 
lanner, that the Mind is in ſome 
— Sage whether it will or no, to take 
Notice of them; and from the extraordi 
nary Impreflion they make on it, is apt to 
believe them pertinent, When they are not. 
There are perhaps few Diſcourſes; ef 
ly extempore ones, or ſpoken off hand, 
one may diſcern a . * n chat 


WF 
* 


We | = ' are 


% IAG Atos 


n, Favourite Ideas, which did 


— ret them: Jn a Word; ac- 


_ ording-46- 4 Man's particular Temper and 


—_ K W Mere are elt er Hamme 


NY @ great en alba and govern 


is Thoughts, or: at leaſt very mueh (way 


aud byes them; and when not ſought for, 


— — ; and do af- 
fest them, as either in ſome meaſure to 


; 83 
——— than Others, and are, as 


d, do often come athwart 


divert them from the Purpoſe in Hand, or 


tolgive them a wrong and falſe Turn. But 


besdes che Effects of the Imagination, in 


Sivng the Lade. 


ga; wrong, Byaſs and 


Operations; e ſhouſd likewiſe : obſerve; 
that ſometimes t hood-winks this Faculty, 


or caſts a Miſt before it, ſolas to render it 


100 ; and obſtructing. or diverting its 


uncapable of. diſeerning. 1 do not mean. ge- 


merally;: or with reſpect to every Thing, 
or then it would make a Man a Fool or 
-Ideor, but only in reference to ſome parti- 
cular: Caſe or Matter. For what other Rea- 
on or; Cauſe (at: leaſt immediate) can there 
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4 Diſſertation , Comet 


be aſſigned, why ſome Men, tho". other- 
wiſe intelligent and apprehenſive enough, 
ſhould, in ſome particular Thing or Things 
only, have ſcarce any uſe of their Under- 
ſtanding, or Faculty of Diſcernment? When 
all others, beſides themſelves, can, "as we 
fay, ſee through and through it with half 
an Eye. This particular or partial want 
of Diſcernment is commonly denominated 
the Blind-fide of a Man: And the Con- 
noiſſeurs, or ſhrewd Obſervers of Mankind, 
do not ſcruple to affert, that there is hard- 
ly any Man living but hath his Blind- ide, 
or Sides, on which it is eaſy to hit him, 
and whereby he becomes liable to the li 
juries or Scorn and Derifion of thoſe who 
are well enough acquainted with him, to 
_ how and when to take Advantage of 

So that upon the whole, he may be 
called a wiſe Man indeed, or very happy i in 
the Frame of his Intellects, who can fo 
command and keep under his Tnagination, 
that it ſhall never affect or impoſe upon his 
Underſtanding. A Happineſs, which I much 
queſtion whether any Mortal can lay a juſt 
Claim to: But there are Multitudes who 
never 2 much as ſuſpect, that they are de- 


luded 


Fry * 


. 
* 
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to do it Juſtice but in a competent Degree. 
Wbat hath here been offered, tho in a groſs. 


Influence of Mens Imaginations over their 


Reference to the preſent Diſcourſe: and in 


Ae 


the: IMAGINA' TION uf. * 


: luded by their own [maginations : And ſuch 
. E.. always ſilly and weak- minded; and i 


commonly ft eredulous in every thing 3 
that any one may impoſe on their Belief 
and Underſtanding, as much as he pleaſes. { 
The Imagination is ſo large and copious 
an in Argument, that a Volume would ſcarce | 
ſuffice to treat of it particularly, andanith/ 
that Exactneſs which it well deſerves; 3.5 
and it would require a very maſterly Wit 


a> 


and ſuperficial Manner, will perhaps ſerve. 
as a Sketch, for diſplaying - the Power and ; 


Underſtandings : : and which is all I aimed 
at or intended by it. I ſhall only add a Par- 
ticularity or two, ſomewhat remarkable in 


the laſt Place take Notice, how that the 
Mind. ſuffers very much in its Moral Capa- 
cities from the Imagination: For ſince 
Theſe, are wholly to be aſcribed to its Ra- 

tional and Intellectual Nature, tis evident 
th t whateyer hurts or incommodes them, 
n have no ſort of Pretence to Regis or 


Underfandi 8. 


Fat; (71 
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A Diſſertation concarting, 
There are now and then Perſons to be 
nee withal, who having: ones entertained 
ſome very odd and wrong Notions ant O- 
Pinions, do! perſevere in them to Their 
Lives end; can never ſee any juſt Ground 
or Reaſon for departing from them, or cal- 
ling em at all in Queſtion ; ant ars not to 


be convinced by an Ariſtotle. And at the 
ſame time, tho their Notions are very poor 
and ſcanty, and ſearce have any Appearance 


of a ſerious Fhought or rational Refledtion 
in them, yet they. are extremely Poſitive 
and ee and take themſetves to bo 
Wiſer and more knowing than the reſt: of 


Mankind; It is their Cuſtom (9) uſhal 


way, ini Company and Converſation, to bd 


very Reſerved; and ſcares utter a Word 
(not without giving manifeſt Tokens of a 


Diſdain and Contempt for whar others art 
a ſaying) until they can get an Opportuni⸗ 
ty of uſhering in their own Subjects into 
Diſcourſe : And then they are naver weary 


of Talking; tho” chey only reprat the 


ſame things over and over again: Whir 
howtver they do very ſolemnly ; in a grav 
affected Tone of Voice, and with an A 


of 1 — The Cauſt { 
we” 4 | k 
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— las Fapprehend, be only this; 
= That the Hens, to which their Notions are 

affix d have, by affocting them in an ex- 
tractdinary Mlannen and Degree, made ſo 
ag an Impreſſion on their Minds and 
Spirits that they can only think in that 


them. And the ftronger the 1 | 
the more they fancy chetaſehves to be in 
the right: and therefore whoever does. 


not think juſt as they do, and with 


the ſame Earneſtneſs and undoubted Aſſu- 


2 


1 by | 


rance, Him they deſpiſe, as weak-minded 


and. inflpid, NES adi es 


Capacity. / 


Others ag; on 4 n hang ce 


ſcares any” Thought or Notion: that ſtays a 
Moment with them; as being continually 

taken up with fome now Fancy or Conceit, 
| which neves laſts io long as to be reflected 
on, but is immediately fu | 


TN the he img chep and pert and 
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u wen dan nel paſſeſed Fes kine 
N wich a whole Legion of Ideas; farne 
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or other of which on the:leaſt:Occafion 
chat offers, and ſometimes: without any 

Manner of a Pretence or Provocation, p 
ſtarts up, and talks Nonſenſe and Imperti- 
nence, for a ſhort while or Fit; and pre- 
ſently Another ſucceeds it and takes; its 
Turn. Theſe Men hardly ever judge twice 
of the ſame thing, the ſame way; becauſe 
the Prevalency of that Phantaſm or Idea, 
which happens to come uppermoſt in their 
Minds, ſways their Judgment, and gives it 


4 8 concerning. 


- yo 


a different Turn, or Bent and ration, 


from what it had before. And chey fre- 
quently contradict: themſelves, without e- 
Ver minding it; or being aſhamed when ö 


told on't, tho' laugh d at for it. 


Nor is the Inaginatian leſs med 21 Y 


prejudicial in its Effects to the Moral C 


cities of the Mind, by which is meant its. 


Natural Senſeof, and Inclination to 


than to its Underſtanding or. Intellectual En- 
dowments. For the two great Enemies of 
Virtue and Goodneſs are our ſenſual Appe- 
tites and Paſſions. Theſe ſet the Tmaging- 
tion on work, which is never ſlothful or. 
back ward to execute their Orders, but ful- 


fas a Pleaſures to the utmoſt, doing juſt. 
always, 


Foo ads oh et , at of fs £4 ni ben ie at 
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and makes the Objects of Paſſion and Ap- 
petite appear far greater and more conſider- 


2% 


always; to a tittle, as they would have it. 
For. it heightens and magnifies every thing, 


able than they really are; and is continual- 


iy preſenting to che Mind the Pleafures of 
Senſe, as moſt exquiſitely charming and ir- 


refiſtible. Which tho' they ſeldom or ne- 


ver | anſwer Expectation, yet is the Mind 


deluded and impoſed on by the ſtrong and 


high Conceit and Imagination it forms to it 


ſelf of them, even after reiterated Failures 


and Diſappointments. And, which is a ſort 


of Infatuation, the Mind is apt to believe 


them the more excuſable, and even allow- 


able, I may ſay, reaſonable, according as 


its Fancy and Conceit of them is more 


ſtrong and prevalent. Whereas, for that 


very reaſon, it ought to fuſpect them, and 
indeed ſhould not at all admit, but quite 
caſhier and baniſn em out of its Thoughts; 


becauſe the Imagination is in theſe Caſes, 0 


only the Tool and Inſtrument of our vicious 
Appetites and Inclinations, and is by no 
means a competent Judge of what is fitting 


and proper. And it is moſt true and certain, 


en — Men _ think it a Para- 
| Ro W : | dox) 


derte ene, bak eee . 
ſual Pleaſures and Enjoyments are; the 


more they ought to be ſhun d; and; refit | 


ed, and accounted: unworthy of 4 
nal and Intellectual Nature; becauſe then, 
if yielded to; they do it the greateſt Da- 
mage and Miſchief by Dethroning Nea- 
ſon, and Diveſting it of alli its Powen and 
Authority. For this is a certain: Rule and 
3 for judging of Pleaſures in gene- 
ral; Fhat when they gratify the Mind's 

RG and Underſtanding, and when we 
ſeek the Enjoyment of them, purely on 
chat account; or at leaſt, when they do 
no ways obſtruct the free uſe of ou,᷑,ᷓ 


ſon, or interfere with its Counſels and Di- 
Rates; which happens vecy rarely if ever. 


at all, to be the caſe of Senfual'Ph 
unleſs i in a very moderate and ſeaſonabla 
Uſe of them, and withour ſetting our 
Hearts and Affections on them; They are 
then juſtifiable Pleaſures, otherwiſe nt 


Becauſe where- ever Reaſon is, it ought to 


Predominate, and Rule, and G 
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this to be ſo, is moſt unworthy of the En- 
Gon of this Faculty, and takes pary 
FIN | with 
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Wk tlie Brute againſt his own: Nature; 


quixe far greater Puniſhment and Dif« 
#d: he tuned and transformed; into: one; 


haps envies ;: into a Sweine,. if a Glutton, 
inte 4 Goat, if Laſcevious : Of which: there: 


is 4 fine and: lovely Catalogue to be frem 


in Speneer's Fairy Qzeen; and where any 


and qught, if his Demeric did not re- 


Fhar: Brute which he imitates, and per- 


22 


one w is at 4 loſs, ant has not yet 


fd: his Inclination and made his Option, 
may, if he f 

and Chuſe 
— faid of — Appetites may be ap- 


| plied 10 the Paſſions, as Ambition, Ava- 


es, accommodate himſelf, 
own Beaſt. What hach 


ne, Envy, and the like: For tis 


certain they have nothing Rational in them, 


or they. do not intend what is truly Rea- 
ſonable ar agreeable to the Mind's Ratio- 
nal Nature; as every one, that is not their 
immediate Vaſſal, will readily agree and 
give his Verdict, without any Doubt or 
Heſitation, and with a moſt a and fas 
tisſied Conſcience. . 

Now tis undeniable from aa 1 


T that Men's Senſual Appetites and 


1 


j 
| 
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Inclinations, and their vicious and irregu-; | 


4 4 Diſſrtation. concerning 


lar Paſſions, are nouriſhed and kept alive 


by the Ideas of thoſe Objects — 45 are 
pleaſing and grateful to them. And for $ 
which reaſon we find, that the Writers 
of Moral and Practical Diſcourſes do ſtrict- 
ly caution and adviſe Men to baniſh 


out of their Thoughts and Minds ſuch 


Ideas and I. maginations, as much as poſſi- 


ble. For it is not ſo eaſy, in a great many 
Caſes, to conquer an Appetite or Paſſion, 


by directly oppoſing and ſtruggling againſt 


them, as to abſtain from thinking on the 
Objects that ſooth and gratify them: And 
che doing this, in good earneſt, will ef- 


fectually 1 in time abate and diminiſh their 


Force, and make a Man an equal March 


F I p 5 7 b 
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That the Prroeption of an J dea is. ON | 
: an Act of the Underſtanding, LEA $1 4 


Tho- he Truth of thid 8 by ( O 
ſufficiently plain, from what hath newly, 


been diſcourſed on That Faculty of the | 
Mind which Perceives, or preſents to its 
| view, the Ideas of ſenſible > exon Objects; 

| and 
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| the IMAGINATION. 
and a any unprejudiced Perſon would be ſa- 
isfied with this ſort of Proof alone, with- 
requiring or ſtanding in need of 
any other for his Conviction; yet conſi- 
dering 
but er a very Modern Dare) prevails al- 
"moſt every where, and it is now gene- 


that the contrary Opinion (tho? 


== 
”. : "I 


rally taken for granted, as a Matter out of 


all Diſpute, that the true way of explaining 


and accounting for the Nature of an Act 
of Underſtanding, or the Mind's Intelle- 
ctual Knowledge of Things, is, by the 


Perception of Ideas; for chat, in having 


the Idea of a Thing, we actually under 


ſtand it; and our Notion, or Intellectual 


Diſcernment of any Thing, is only that 
Idea which we have of it in our Mind; 


it will be requiſite to have recourſe to cher 


Proofs or Arguments, the mor fully and 
explicitly to make appear the Error and 
Falſhood of this Opinion. I fhall there- 


fore, in handling the Propoſition here laid 


i „(which is contradictory to it) pro- 
Ceed by theſe Steps. 
few that Perception is not properly an 
Act of Duderſtanding. 
is not a Notion... 3dly and Laſty, I ſhall 
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I/, Endeavour to 
2dly, That an Idea 


conſider 
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.conditler Ideal Pereeption, : Baden en elf, 


/ "I that Bani 3 is not pes 


1. an Act uf Underſtanding, my Meaning 


is, that the Mind iin the bare Feresption | 


of a Thing does :nat underſtand it, ur 
Hath no Intellectual Knowledge of it:: 
With an Exception only to the pera- 
tions ons Thinking, which being in mg 
all derber -vrirhour being iat Ahe — 


time umerſtood, vr appearing eg pern 


to That which pereeivrs them. 


Now tis moſt rertain and cundeniable 


4 Experience, that the Mind: frequent 
Jy iemploys its Thinking or Intellectual 


Faculties about he Objects either af Serie, 
vrgany ther Perceptiue Pœwet : nd This, 


in order to diſcover r e 


ſeveral Natures, Properties, U 


Ac. that iis, in ther (Words, b 


tention to V Eu what ot! Nerusi ues. 


A Powerttherefore which is: merely Hen. 
ceptive adoth not Lbinł, zor hath no Hp 
prchenſion and VUnderſtanding of 1its awn 


98 80 elſe there Would the no:need or 


. EO occaſion 


end a8 it Nands. relared) eee ies 
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| the (MK SGIN AT TO v. : 
ende We the Exerciſe of any other, 


beides That which Percerves, or expoſes 


to boese View the Objects of its Per- 
ception Or, if the Vnderſtanding were 

4 elle but a | Power of Perotiving, 
as Being employed about what it per- 
ceives, would ſtill be no more chan 
Perreptim: chat is to tay, it would 


do nothing elſe but perceive the "fame 


"Things over and over gain, or continue 
d keep the Object already pereeived in 
its View, without concerning it ſelf any 
further about it, chan to be ſatisfied that 
what / it perceives hath ſuch a certain Ap- 
pearance to it and no other, or that it 
hath perceived as much of it as it can. 
A very fine, and truly noble, and moſt 
worthy: Exerciſe and en of 70 
e 4 0 

Experience Aewile reſtifies, that wha 
Mind does never, unleſs through Care. 
leſsneſs and Tnadvertency, exert its Under. 
funding about any Object, until firſt ſatiſ- 
fied that it hath percerved it thoroughly; 
or as much of it as its Percepti ve Power 
is capable of ſhewing or making known to 
We 8 8 Indication that the proper Bu- 


ſineſs 
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A Diſſertation concerning 


ſineſs and Employment of the Underſtand- - 
ing is not Perception, but of a different Na- 
ture from it; or that it is ſomething more 


than bare Perception. FERN | 
Tis alſo certain, that when he. Mind | 
does not as yet underſtand or apprehend : * 


Thing, the Deſire it has, which is natural 


to it, of Knowledge, is not of ſuch as is 
merely Percepti ve; for it is fu ppoſed alrea- 
dy to have this Knowledge, and it cannot 
deſire to know what it already knows. 
Nay * tis very certain that what it Percerves, 
is what it Deſires to Know. The Know- 
ledge therefore which it defires, and is in 
queſt of, muſt be ſomething that cannot 
be perceived, or which the Perceptive Fa- 

culty does not give it to know : which is 
ſaying, that it is Intellectual, or muſt. be 


owing to the Laderſtanding. 


An Admiration or Wonder, ahi 3 
always of ſomething not as yet known, but f 
which we earneſtly deſire and covet to 

know, ceaſes and is at an end, ſo ſoon as we 
underſtand. what we wondred at, or come 
to have a Rational Knowledge and Diſcern- 
ment of it. Now we Wonder at what we 
Perceive ; and Perception always accompa- 


nies 


Z he" M AGA 1N AT LON 
mies o our af Wonder, and is ſo far I tak- - 


. 
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, that it continually excites it, 
d the only Cauſe or Occaſion 


of i it, 12 therefore cannot ſurely be the 


Act of U nderſtanding a Thing: which 


maketh. Wonder to ceaſe. 


And what the Mind is deſirous to Kao | 
and Underſtand, tis natural for it to con- 
ſider and reflect upon: which is certainly 
in order to acquire another ſort of Know- 5 


ledge than that of Perception. 


never do, and it were Nonſenſe: to think 4 
we ever- ſhould Conſider or Reflect in or- 
der to Perceive; it being plainly impoſ- 


fible to Reflect at all, but upon what Wwe 
And which there- 


do actually Perceive. 


fort can be only Intellectual Knowledge; D 
for there are but two ſorts, VIZ, ranks 


* ve and Intellectual. 


It is farther obſervable, that the' Adder 
Conſideration and Reflection be requiſite to- 
Wards acquiring a thorough and exact 
Knowledge and Underſtanding of almoſt 
every” ching we are capable of Conceiv- 
ing or Apprehending; at leaſt, it is very 
uſeful and expedient to examine our own. 
Knowledge, -to ſee whether it be in all 


H reſpects 


58 


never at all Reflect on our Per 


to do it; 


A Diſſertation concerning 
reſpects true, or right and proper, Expe- 
rience continually teaching \US.. that. Oz... 


| Knowledge is ſeldom. to be Apen up- 


on, until we have firſt examined, and re- 
conſidered it: Vet there is always ſome Re- 
fletion, even for the preſent, joined along 
with, and which neceſſarily accompanies 
every Act of Under/tanding, or Operation, 
of Thinking, tho for the moſt Part ſo 


flight and tranſient as. ſcarce. to be taken 


Notice of; the Nature of Thought being 
ſuch, that it cannot poſiibly exiſt wit] Ws 
without the Mind's bowing. —_ — 


to its Truth and Juſtneſs. Whereas, at 
the time of our Perceiving any ching, 


(let it be by what Faculty it will), We. 
1 ION, ; 
unleſs we ſhould purpoſely ſet our ſelyes N 
and which would indeed be 2. 
Hindrance and Diverſion. to any 1 
on of Ti bin bing, eſpecially. if very cart i f 4 
and intent. A plain and demonſtratiye 
Evidence, that the Act of. Underſta * 


a Thing does not conſiſt in the. Percep-. 


tion of it, or is not che fun N 
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Atiother Proof of the fame, and ho leſs 
ogent and evictive, is, That when our Per- 


1 


ception is moſt fure and perfect, as is the 


Caſe in reference to all the Operations of 
the Mind whatever, (for our Perception 
of them is our Conſciouſneſs, which can- 
not err or fail in any Particular ;) our 
Judgment or Opinion of what is thus 
perceived, may nevertheleſs be falſe and 
miſtaken, We may for inſtance believe; 
nay.take it for granted, that we Think and 


Reaſon juſtly, and that our Thoughts, or 


Notions and Sentiments, are not only fuch 
as according to right Reaſon they ought 


to be, but All that we are capable of 


having, or which the Nature of the Thing 
affords: When, as After- reflection ſufficient- 
ly convinces us they really are not ſuch; 
or ſo many, notwithſtanding our Percep- 
tion, as was ſaid, could not poſlibly deceive 


us, as being our Conſciouſneſs of them, 


which is always moſt ſure and perfect; 


5 And therefore, as plainly appears, the bare 


Conſciquſneſs even of the Acts and Ope- 
trations of Thinking is not a thorough; 


nor always a right Knowledge and Dif- 
For tho' it 
be 


ernment of their Natures. 
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4 Diſertation mung 


be true, that in being conſcious of them, 


they muſt needs appear Intelligible to Us, 

becauſe they are in themſelves, or in their 
own Nature Intellectual, yet, as we find, 
it does not follow that becauſe a Thing 
is intellectually diſcerned, it muſt there- 


fore be either truly, or gy Known 


and Apprehended. _ 
And which directly leads to and im- 
plies in it the following Remark or Re- 
flection, viz.” That Perception is by no 
means proper to be made uſe of, for judg- 


ing either of the Truth of any Operati- 


on of the Underſtanding, or the Nature 
of any Thing elſe which the Mind can 
be employed about in Thinking: or, it 

is not a Rule to form a right Judgment 
of any Thing by. For admitting it were, 


twould be impoſſible that the Mind ſhould 
ever Think or Judge amiſs concerning any 


Object whatſoever, when its Perception of 


it is in all reſpects true and perfect: Nay 
indeed Perception would be its Judgment 


and its Reaſon, or whatever it is capa- 


ble of Knowing or Apprehending of any 
Thing. And, as I may obſerve, the ne- 


ceſſary Conſequence of this would be, that 
the 


4 
. 
: . 
„ 


.the xa 
the Mind, in contemplating or meditat- 


ing upon any Object or Thing perceived. 
would naturally conſider and regard its 


Act of Perceiving, as that which informed 


it of every thing i it is capable of Knowing 
of it. Which is contrary to every one's 
Experience: For in contemplating or em- 
ploying our Thoughts about any Object 
whatever, we never at all mind or re- 
gard our Perception ; ; Neither, as was no- 
| ted, would it be right ſo to do, becauſe 
it would hinder and divert the Courſe of 
our Thoughts, and we muſt ſtop on pur- 
poſe to do it. In effect, we conſider the 
Object as in it ſelf, or as having a real 
| and poſitive Exiſtence, abſtractly from our 
| Perception, and independently of it; Tak- 
ing it always for granted before-hand, 
that this is true and right, or repreſents 
the Thing as it really is in it ſelf; for it 
would be-great Raſhneſs and Folly to put 
our ſelves to the trouble of ſtudying the 
Nature of a Thing before we are well 
aſſured that our Perception of it is true, 
or ſuch as may be depended upon. And 
therefore. when at any time we ſuſpect 
gur Fru on to be wrong, we make it 


H 3 our 
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4 Diſſrtation concerning 
our Buſineſs to diſcoyer and find out what 
the Object is really in it ſelf, before ever 
we go about to examine or ſearch into 
its Nature and Properties. 


LLſtly, Perception is in ſome e 
incapable of repreſenting or affording ſuch 


an Object as the Mind hath need and 


occaſion for. And in which caſe the _ 
Mind i is fain to Suppoſe what neither is, 
nor can be Perceived, as u. gr. A Mathe- 


matical Point which hath no Parts, or a 


Line which is pure Length without Breadth 
or Thickneſs. And without theſe Suppo- 


ſitions, a great many Geometrical Propo- 


ſitions could not be demonſtrated, or their 


_ uſe of, or will not ſerve the purpaſe ; it 
Wn” being 


Truth and Certainty could not be made 


appear. A plain Proof and Evidence that 


the Perceptive F. aculty hath no Capacity | 


for underſtanding i its own Objects : For no 
one can imagine that a Power. of Per- 
ceiving knows, or is a judge of the re- 


quiſiteneſs of a Line which is pure Length, | 


becauſe ſuch a Line does not fall within 
its cognifance : And conſequently, neither 
can it know that a Line, which, hath any 


Breadth or Thickneſs, is unfit to be made 
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being Uungueſtion onably the fame Faculty 


"RI "Jul ges of the Fitneſs and Unfit- | ö 


neſs of Thing And to Underſtand at all, | 
without being able to Judge of What is | x 
fit or unfit to be made uſe of towards | 


any rational End or Purpoſe, is A yon | 
and manifeſt Contradiction. 

From all which it is abundantly evi- 
dent, that the Act of Percerving a Thing 
is not the Uuderſtanding of it, or that 

"ſort of Knowledge which is properly cal- 
led Thtelleftual.” And tho! it be true that _— 
"the Underſtanding i is in fome Senſe a Per- 5 | 
" Feptive Power, becauſe it cannot act wit 
cut an Object, which always implies Per- 4 

 * ceptio 2: Yer ſince Intellectual Knowledge = 

of Diſcernment does not conſiſt in the N 
Act of Vi iewing a Thing, or in no more 
"than beholding its Appearance, which is 
the true and proper Notion of Perception; 
ſuch Knowledge therefore is not proper- 
: ty, or ſtrictly ſpeaking, Perception, but 
"ought to be diſtinguiſhed from it (as is 

uſually done) by ſome other Name, as 

Nr ity on, EE; POO and the 
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4 Diſſertation concerning | 

To ſhew in the next place, as was pro- 
poſed, that an Idea is not a Notion: And 
which, when made to appear, will be a 


further Evidence and Demonſtration that 


the Perception of an Idea is not an Act 


of the Underflanding. - For ſince the Mind 


cannot underſtand any Thing without hav- 
ing a Notion of it ; and its Notion of 


a Thing is really That which it under- 
| ſtands of it, and whereby alone it can. 
have any Intellectual Knowledge and Diſ- 


cernment of any Perception of what kind 


ſoever; 'tis evident, if - ſo be an Idea is 


not a Notion, that, in the bare Act of 
Perceiving an Idea, the Mind can have 


no Notion at all; that is, in other Words, 


it can have no Underſtanding, or Intelle- 


Etual Knowledge and Diſcernment of what 
it perceives. 


By an Idea Cee to "OM common 


and moſt uſual Signification of the Word) 


I. mean the Image, Picture, or Repręſen- 


tation in the Mind of a ſenfible Appearance, 


or of an Object which hath before been per- 
cerved by Senſe. To which ſenſible Ap- 


pearance therefore the Idea neceſſarily re- 
fers, for whatever is in it, or upon any 


account 
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account can be aſcribed to it, and it 8 
ſerves, or is made uſe of in its ſtead, for 

the Mind to contemplate or employ os | 
ſelf about in Thinking, at ſuch time [ 
when the Object it (elf, which it repre- ; | 
ſents, is not immediately perceived, as in 
the Act of Senſe. And which I thought 
convenient to premiſe, becauſe Mr, Locke, 
the Author of this new Doctrine or Opi- 
nion, that the Perception of an Idea is an 
Ad of Underſtanding, (the firſt at leaſt 
that introduced it among us, and to whom 
is owing all its preſent Credit and Suc- 
ceſs in the World) He, I ſay, makes Ideas 
to be of two Sorts, One of Senſation, or 
of ſenſible Appearances ; the other of Re- i 
Heltion, by which he means all the Ope- „ 
rations of the Mind whatſoever. Theſe ——_ 
laſt, tis plain, do no ways concern the | 
Argument before us. For an Idea, ac- | 3 
cording to his own Account of i, © * 1 
an Object, or Something Perceived, and © 1 
& about which the Mind is employed in 
Thinking.“ Wherefore if Perception, 1 
- (fuppoſe) which is an Operation or Act 0 
of the Mind, ſhould it ſelf be conſider- 1 
ed as an Idea, (and under this very Title il 
Tas | | Mr. 


N 
| 
| 
} 
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A Dj iſertation concerning 
Mr. Locke treats of Perception) then one 


Idea would be the Object of another Pip, 


and there would be an Idea of an 1 dea, 


or an Object of ap Object, and one "Tala 
would perceive another Idea, which, as 1 
conceive, there is no making any tolera- 


ble Senſe of. And indeed (as I may oc 
caſionally take Notice) in explaining or de- 
claring the Operation of any Faculty what- 


ever, to give it the ſame Name and Ap- 


8 pellation (as he hath done) with the Ob- 


ject it ſelf about which it is employed, 
and which there is a Neceſſity of con- 


ſidering and having recourſe to, in order 


to ſet forth the particular Quality and Na- 
ture of the Operation, and the preciſe 
manner of its concerning or having to do 


with the Object, ſeems very inconſiſtent 
and trreconcileable with ſuch a Purpoſe 
and Deſign. But even allowing the Ope- 

rations of Thinking to be Ideas, as Mr. 


Locke makes them to be, they do not 
fall under the preſent Diſquiſition, becauſe 


to Think, or to have a Thought, is cer- 
tainly to have a Notion. As to Ideas of 


Senſation, Mr. Locke, in ſeveral Places of 


his race] ſeems to mean and intend in- 
| differently, 


* 


th IMAGINATION; ; 


ry differently, either the immediate Appear- 
ance of an Object to Senſe, or elſe its 


Image 1 in the Mind which ſerves after- 


wards in its ſtead. It is this laſt only that 
the ordinary cuſtom and uſage of Speech 
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allows us to call an Idea: And which : - 


alone are to be conſidered at preſent, hav- 


| ing already ſpoken of the former, ſo far 


as was needful to our Purpoſe, in the 


foregoing Diſſertation about Senſe: And 


| it is what he himſelf moſt frequently calls | 


an 1. dea, in diſcourſing of ſenſible Objects, 
or- the external Ap Re of Things to 
Senſe. 
Seeing then chat an Idea bignifies and 
imports. nothing elſe or more than the 
Image, Picture, or Repreſentation in the 
Mind of a ſenſible Object; as v. gr. in 
ſaying the Idea of a Colour, of a Sound, a 
Taſte, Odour, or any Tactile Quality; and 
which, by repreſenting it, ſerves in its 
ſtead for the Mind to employ it ſelf about 
in Thinking. And foraſmuch as by a 


Notion, (according to the common and moſt 


2 famous Acceptation of the Word, and as 


8 hath always been accuſtomed to fig- 
99h till of F tare) 1 is meant what the Mind 
| thinks, 


- — 
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4 Die ertation concerning 


| thinks, conceives, or apprehends of a ſen- 


ſible Object or Appearance ; ; as v. gr. the 
Notions of Exiſtence, Unity, Eſſence, Pro- 


} perty, Cauſe, Efed, Whole, Part, the Uſe 


'or Deſign of a Thing, its Refitude, Per- 


fection, and the like; it is evident at firſt 
Sight, chat none of them are I mages of the 
things of which they are Notions, For in- 
deed what can be more ſtrange and odd 


than to fancy, that what a Man thinks or 


epprebends of a ſenſible Object ſhopld be 
nothing ' elſe but the Picture or Image 


Which he has of i * before him in his 


Mind? At this rate, the Mind's Act of 


thinking muſt conſiſt only in obſerving and 
taking Notice of the Idea, as an Image or 

Reſemblance within itſelf of the Object to 
which it refers: Which is contrary to all 


Experience, as well as ſhocking to Reaſon, . 


or any Knowledge and Apprehenſion we 
have of the Nature of a Rational and In- | 


tellectual Faculty. - 


Nor can a Notion of any kind he ſaid” to | 


ſerve, or be made uſe of, inſtead of the 


Object of which it is a Notion; which i 1s 
another Conſideration belonging to 7, dea. 
Fo or an dee s ſerving inſtead of the Object, 


| which 


AYE. 


Which i it repreſents, manifeſtly implies that 
this is not preſent to Senſe, but is departed, 
or that! it diſappeared before the Idea, which 

1 repreſents it, made its Appearance to the 
Mind. And conſequently, ſuppoſing a No- 
tion and an Idea to be the ſame, or the 
Mind's Norians of ſenſible Objects to be 
their Ideas, the Mind could have no No- 

ä ton of any Obje& at the'time of perceiv= _ 
ing it by Senſe. Which is likewiſe contra- 
r to Experience; for there is not any No- 
tion whatever but the Mind has, or may 
have it, at the very time when the Object 
which it concerns is immediatly perceived 
by Senſe, or is now actually preſent to it. 
hut to argue more cloſely and particular- 
ly, from the requiſite Qualification and na- 
tural Habitude of a Notion. Tis moſt cer- 
tain that every Notion, as ſuch; is and muſt 
be applicable to ſome thing or other; or, It 
is what the Mind in the uſe of its Reaſon 
and Underſtandi ng thinks ought to be a- 
ſeribed and attributed to the Object or 
Thing which it concerns. And the Appli- 
| Ps or Attribution of any Notion is a- 
greeable to, or after the way and manner 
of Speech, called Affirmation ; as in ſaying, 


— that 
\ | | 


1 


1 : 1 | 
” > that ſuch a ching i is a Cauſe, Property, Part, 


more than the thing it ſelf, i. e. the Origi- i 
nal, which the 7, 457 repreſents; which can- 
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 — 4 
af — 


Sc. For in having the. Nation of Cauſe, 


As applied to any particular thing, we e al = | 
ways think or apprehend that That 2 5 


1 


to which it is applicable, is a Cauſe. But 


it were a Contradiction to fay, that That 25 
Thing, which I conceive. to be a Cauſe, 
(ſuppoſed to be external) is its Image or 


Picture and Baſerablance: within my Mind, : : 


i. e. its Idea. 


And every 7 Notion i is, as Lacks declitative | 
of the Newte of the thing to. which it is 
applicable; and. which is indeed the only 
Ground or Reaſon of its Application : od - 

g, for Inſtance, ſuch a thing is a 
Property, an. Effect, a. Relation or 4 Cir- 


—— 


cumſtance, that it is Good, Evil, or Indiffe- 


rent, &c. Or a Notion, when applied to « | 
any thing, does ſet forth; and, as it were, 


notify to the Mind, what it is; fo. far, 5 


mean, as the Notion reaches and extends: 
But certainly the Idea or Reſemblance of a 


ching does nat inform us what it is, any 


=] 


a>. 
A 
4 


not declare its own Nature, or tell us what 


1 


We 1 pnehe to think of it, unleſs it had a 
. Tongue 


— — —— 


dhe Ae LON: 


T ongue to ſpeak with, and did know ad 


| underſtand it ſelf, ifs Sri 
Moreover, ſince the Mind, i in x bavi 


| Notion of any Object which. is not pre ol 


ta Senſe, does make uſe of its Idea in its 


ſtead; ſuppoſing a Notion. to be an Idea, 


there will be two Ideas, i. e. two Reſem- 
bla ces of one and the ſame thing. Ex. . 
. thinking that Exten/ion is a Property, 


there will be two Ideas of Extenfion; 3 Nname- 


ly, the Image or Reſemblance of its /en/ible 
| Appearance and the Image (ler it be ſo 


called) of Property. Whereas it is moſt cer- 
tain, that no one ſenſible Appearance does 
ever convey to the Mind : any more than one 


mage or Reſemblance of it ſelf. 


And whereupon. it. follows, (hich i 5 no | 
unuſeful Obſervation, for it will ſerve plain- 
ly to diſtinguiſh a Notion from its Ogject) 


that when one ſingle or individual Object 


| of. Senſe. hath two ſeveral Appearances to 
the Mind, they cannot both. be Perceptions 
E Senſe ;, ;, and conſequently one of them 


* : 


ſt be an Intellectual Notion, if I may 
have leave. to uſe the Word Appearance in 
this Caſe, inſt inſtead of a better. For inſtance, 
e thak, beſides the Appearance of So- 
th Tidity, 


lidity, Toilkdit means a nee laren 
binding anather Body from poſſeſſing. ĩt 
Place, till it has left it, oo is chis other 
Appearance, viz. that Solidity i 4 Property” 
of Body or Matter. The firſt of theſe: Hp." 
| pearances, (for Perception always precedes i 
Notion) we know, and are very certain, is 
perceived by Senſe. And therefore the Ab. 
pearance of a Property is not perceived by 
it; but is cogniſable only to the Underftand-- 
ing: For that one individual Object of Senſe 


|. ſhould have two ſeveral Appearances to it, 


at one and the ſame time; is à manifeſt; 
Contradiction. And ſeeing that an Idra (as 
is allowed) doth contain nothing more in it 
than was before perceived by Senſe; Pro- 
perty therefore is no Idea, but a es or 
Intellectual Conception,” m dels 
That an Idea and a Wario are n not the 
ſame thing, will further appear by Coniſi- 
dering, that they are not derived from, "I 
owing to the Objects they both concern _ 
refer to, in the ſame way or manriers Ho 
or by what means an Idea comes to exiſt 
in the Mind, and there remains ready to be 
made uſe of on all Occaſions, is difficule 's 
5 and d perhaps W to be expl ned, to 


4, 
4, 


As 


8 ion alone is — to evince that 
or Production and Origi-. | 
nation, cannot be the ſame; becauſe we cer- 

tainly know and indeed cannot help know» 
2 articularly and exactly; how and 
after what manner our Notions are owing 
80 the, Objects of them: as namely, thus 
2 V empating any ſenſible 
Obje & ot Appearance, regards i it as the Sub- 
zee matter about Which it is employed in 
hinking: And what it diſcovers and ap- 

Pprehen is, by the uſe of its Underſtanding, 
it applies or deems applicable to it. And 


| ſeeing it / is impoſſible that the Mind ſhould = 


have any Thought or Notion, unleſs there be 
an Object, i. e. ſomething to employ itſelf 
about in Thinking; therefore the Mind's 

Notions are all owing to the Object of 
them: And may likewiſe, after a fort; be 
ſaid to be derived from them; becauſe 
they. are: always, at firſt, appropriated to 
them; and as particular and determinate as 
the very Objects themſelves are. However, 
as ought to be obſerved, the Objects of 
Senſe are not properly the Cauſes, but no 
more A the deren of the Mind's 
* " houghts 


| —— 
Thoughts or Notions; in as much ag ne. 

Tion whatever, as, v. gr. 
Eſſence, Property, Whole, Part, Ser. js de- 
rived from the Oꝭjeci as & neceflary;conſe- 
quent of its Perception; and- therefore can 
proceed only from the Underflanding,which 
ſuggeſts them to the Mind, as- ſemething 
that does not Oocur 10 che Perception or 
Cogniſanee of See. But, as we may note 
by the way, > went d er en chat an 
Ohject, or what is perceived, nenn 
Exiſtence, as is here ft : 1 
dently of che Mind, ſhould prodho Ram a 
Power of perceiving it. Now it's evident 
chat if Notions, and Ideas, are not (as hat * 
been ſhewn) derived from or owing to the 
Objects which they concern in the fame 
way or manner, that they muſt needs dif 
fer from one another in their Kind or Na- 
ture: For a different manner of Perivati- 


neceſſarily implies, that the things pro“ 
duced and derived muſt differ from or one . 
other, according to it: And otherwiſe” 
deed no manner of reaſon could Wege 
why things ſhould differ at all in their Nas 
tures s and ad Properties, as we find they do- 
a + Mr. 


a oo A. a _. 


A 


K tin hee te fed S $3 a © .% 
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ed, tliat 2 Noriun, and an Idea, are both 
derived from the ObjetFs they refer to, in 


over again, he mightily inſiſts upon chis, 
That external material Things, or the 


. Objects of Senſation, are the Originals 


. from whence all the Mind's Ideas” (i. e. 
according to him, all the Mind's Notrens,. 


as well as Images) of ſuch Objects are 


ITE 


the ſame wuy and manner. For, over and 


derived and take their Beginnings.” And 


he continually urges it as plain and unde- 
niable Evidence, (and as far as I remember, 


it is the only Proof or Argument he of- 


q — appear} * that tho Mind's: 
Sj hits or Notions are nothing elſe 
4 bur Ideas 3” not being aware, char che 


Way or Manner of their Derivation and 
ning being wholly different, tis im- 


pPoſſible chey ſhould agree, or e | 
in their Kind and Nature. And ſeeing that 
this his Dodrine and Opinion is at preſent 


, and paſſes unqueſtioned by 


ns Debate, i ie 


ſhew. that is: is falſe and ill- grounded, by 


E OE) 5 


1 Fit 


o 
1 
| 
1 
| 
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tion to be in the ſame manner derived from 


the Objefs of Senſation, or the ſenfible Ap- 
pearances of external Objects, it will fol- 
low that a Notion can be only applicable to 
the Original Perception by Senſe, -and not to 
the Idea which repreſents it, and in whoſe 
ſtead it ſtands ; becauſe the very Eſſence of 


an Idea (as is agreed on all hands) conſiſts 
in that Relation it has to the original or: 
primary Object, namely, in being its Pi- 
Fure, Image or Reſemblance. Which is 
contrary to every one's certain Knowledge: 
For a Notion is as well applicable to an 7- 
dea, as to the Object which it repreſents. 
Ex. gr. Whether I look at a whole or com- 
| pleat Circle with my Eyes; or contemplate 
its Idea in my Mind; the Notion of M hole 
neſs, which imports that it hath all the 
Parts of which it ought to conſiſt, or Which 
ſerve to conſtitute and make it that ſort of 
Figure which it is, is alike applicable to 
them Both; tho primarily to the original 
Circle perceived by Senſe, and, only by its 


Means, to the Idea or Copy of it in my 


Mi nd : Otherwiſe indeed, the Mind could. 


N 


2 


the IMAGINATION. 


| have no Notion at all of any ching that i is 


not not immediarly preſent to Senſe. 
for the ſame Reaſon, VIS. becaufe 


15 Eſſence of an Idea conſiſts i in that Re- ö 


lation 1 it has to the original Perception, as 


its Copy. or Repreſentation ; ; the Truth of a. 
Notion (ſuppoſing. a Notion to have the 
ſame Derivation with: an Idea) can conſiſt 
in nothing elſe but in being exactly con- 
formable to the original Appearance to 
Senſe. Whereas a Notion, if true, i. e. pro- 
perly applicable to ſuch an Appearance, 18 
alike True, or as properly applicable to its 
Idea in the Mind. Otherwiſe, it would be 


impoſſible | to have any true or right Notion 
of any kind, when the Object it ſelf is ab- 


ſent, or when the J deo is made uſe of in | 
its ſtead. | | 


And ſeeing chat a N. orion is as wt a 


pl icable to an Idea, as to the Object it re- 


preſents and ſtands for, and muſt indeed of 
neceſſity, in the Act of Thinking, be ap- 
plied to its Idea, when not preſent it ſelf i 
to Senſe: Suppoſing the Mind's Notion of a 


ſenſible Object to be derived from it, in the 


ſame Way or manner that its Idea or Re- 


Pproſencation is E it will follow a N n 


„ and 


% 2 ä 1 
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there will be an Idea of an Idta, or, aN 


| another ; 


of ſomething or other. 
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tion of a Nation; or, if eee | 
a Notion of an Idea, or an Idea of a Neti- 
on, for any one way will ſerve as well as 

it being certain that every Notre 
en, and every Idea, is a Nala, e. => 


nt + 


It is further conſiderable, be ths Thea 
4 ſenſible Object does never (unleſe in 


Caſes that do not concern the preſent Con- 


the Original Perception. 


of Thugs, and which. 18 its Proj 


fideration) vary from it {elf, but continues 


always the ſame. My Idea, for inſtance, of 


Extenfion is always invariably the ſame, or 


there is never any other Idea ſubſtituted in 


its Room, Whereas I may have a diffe- 


rent Notion of it, at one time, from what I 


had at another: For I may at preſent think 


it to be the Eſence of Matter, tho ſome 


time ago I took it for a Property of it. 
Which could not poſſihly happen, were che ; 
Notion of Eſſenc e, or © roperty,. and the 1- 

dea, i. e. the Image of Eutenſun in my 
Mind, derived in the ame mae From 


18G 0 


Laſtly, an Idea, de as an Object 


RIII 52 5 deration 
. 


Aetation with Regard to any Uſe that is 
made of it in Nr not, in ſtrict-· 
- Hel {admit of Truth or Falſhood ; for it 
_ were abſurd to imagine chat an Objecł, i. e. 
what is Perceived, ſhould, conſidered mere - 
ly as ſueh, be either true, or falſe. But a 
Notion always is, and muſt be, either true 
or falſe; and that in two Reſpects: Firft, 
it is true or right, waen ſuch as according 
to right Reaſon it ought to be: And ſecond- 
hy," When properly applied; for tho, it 
mould be right in it ſelf, yet, if wrongly 
applied, it would be a falſe Notion in re- 
ſpect of the thing whereto it is applied. | 
And which (as may be obſerved) ah?! SH 
ly implies that a Notion proceeds from the 
| Mind, - in its Act of Thinking; there being 
nothing bur Thinking or Thought, which 
ace cone of or includes a Notion, and 
Speech conſequent upon it, or which ſerves 
4 erpess je, Wat ſtrictiy and.. properly 
ſpeaking is either true or falſe. And be- 
eaſes Thought or Notion proceeds from 
dhe Mind ag id own Act; whereas an Ob- 
jet or what is perceived cannot (as hath al- 
; N been ſajd) proceed from a Power of 
perceiving it; therefore it is as I may note, 
. 14 A. 
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that, tho' we continually? ſay) This Oy." 


Thought or Notion and Apprehenfiaie; yet no- 


one ever ſays, This is my Object, but rather; 
ſuch an Object 1 is what I now think on; or 
ſuch a thing is the Object of my preſent 
Thoughts; all Objects being in common to 
every one; but a Man's Thoughts peculiar-- 


ly his * And for which reaſon alſo it 


is, (at eaſt the chief and principal) that 
we give different Names to our Nations, 
and to the Objects of our fenſitive-Faculties, 5 
Ex. gr. Property, Quality, or A | 
theName of that Notion which i is . 5 
ly applied or aſeribed to any ſenſible Ap- 

pearance z which, conſidered only as ſuch, 
is denominated,” Colbur, Figure, Solidity, 
Extenfion, Motion, &c. Whereas we give 
to the ſame Object, tho perceived by diffe- 

rent Senſes, the ſame Names: —_ W : 

tenfion, Figure and - Motion, wh per- 
ceived by the Sight,” or- by feeling, Are ſtill 
called Extenfion, Figure and Morin To 


make therefore an Idea to be both the Ok 
je## of thinking, and Thought it ſelf, i. aw 


Notion or what the Mind thinks, as Mr. 8 
Locke hath done, is plainly contrary to 
we: common and natura Apprehenſionę :; 


2 of 
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of Oje and Notion : And for any one 


to ſay: that he Thinks an Object, as he 


thinles his on Thought or Notion; ca- 


ries a ſtrange and unnatural abſurdity in it; 
Mr. Lacte having made the Perception 

of an Idea to be an Act of Underſtanding, 
was of courſe obliged, as I may here oc- 
caſionally Remark, to make a Notion to 


be nothing elſe but an Idea: For admit- 
5 ting the Perception of an Idea to be an 


Ad of: Underſtanding ; and fuppoling, at 
the ſame time, an Idea not to be a "Ne 
tion, tis evident chat the Mind, in the 
bare Perception of an Idea, would ee 
ſtand, e having any Notion of whar 


it underſtands, which is a Contradiction. 


And therefore, he never at all diſtinguiſhes 
ween' the Idea (properly ſo called) of 


8 e Sound, Taſte, Odour, &c. and 


Jr Idea (as he thinks fit to call it) of a2 
Cauſe or Effect, of Eſſence, Property, Whole, 
Part, &c.: but confounds them together; 
as if the Notion of a Cauſe, for Inſtance, 
were nothing elſe but the Image or Re- 
ſemblance of that ſenſible Appearance 
which the Mind thinks or conceives to 
een in like manner. as the wi” 
| o 


IG 


be made of it: At the beginning of his 


Treatiſe, in ſettling the Signification - == 
the term Idea, as he afterwards interids 
to uſe it on all occaſions, he makes it to 


de Synonymous, or equivalent with Phan- 
iaſm, Notion and Species: from which it 
is plain that by a Norion he means no- 
ching but a Phentaſm or Species, i. e. 1 


viſible Appearance within the Mind, Pre- 


ſented to its view by its Perceptive Faru. 
#y; for the word Notion; before this his 
—— — of it, was never uſed in 


our Language to fignify a Phantaſm; or . 


the bare Appearance and Repreſentation 


of any Object in the Mind. And to the 
ſame purpoſe, in ſpeaking of =_ Faeas 


of Senſation, as Bluengi, Whites 
neſs, Softneſs,, &c. he tells us wick 4 par- 


icular Emphaſis; or with a Defign'yhar | 


. what he fays ſhould be taken Notice 
of, that they are in the Underſtanding. 
_ what he means by being in the Un- 

derfanding, 


that this was his "a fag ta — ä 
any manner of doubt or queſtion ſhould c 


4 


Po 


Ve the Underflanding have any Propriety, they 
= üignify to be undenſtood; and that; to be 
in tbe Underſtanding, and not to be under- 
food, is all one as to ſay, any Thing is 
and is not in the Underfanding. Tis mg» 
 nifeſt therefore, that the bare Preſence in 
the Mind of any Idea of Senſation, is, ac- 


the: IMAGINATION, 
handing," be. has taken care to inform 
vs. by. ſaying, If theſe Words, 70 bh - 


cording, to him, that Notion or Intellectual 


(Conception which the Mind hath. of the 
Object which it repreſents. And to quote 


but one Paſſage more among a great 
many wherewith his Treatiſe every where 
abounds 5 After having. ſum'd up all. he 


| had; been diſcourſing: concerning Simple. J. 
deas,. he coneludes thus, Methinks the 


« Underſtanding is not much unlike . 


. Claſet wholly ſhut from Light, with 
3, enly. ſome little Opening left to let in 


external viſible Reſemblances, or Ideas 


s of: Things without: would the Pictures 
coming into ſuch a dark Room but 
ſtay there, and lye ſo orderly as to be 


_ faund.. upon occaſion, it would very 
IJ — gs WT the Underſtanding of. a 
Man, in ee o all e of 


12 


nl * Al h 
den Nad 8 3 


* Sight, nd the Ideas of 


is plainly aſſimilating, as — ay, _poſh- © 
bls,: an Act of Underſtanding. into. Jenfitive 15 
or ideal Perception; and of Courſe 


ing 


2 fs 2 ! * 
it un- 


derſtands any thing) of ſenſible Objects, to 


be nothing but their Ideas, or Pictures 
and Repreſentations. But to go on with 


our more immediate Buſineſs and Con- 


ceived by our Power of Imagining wh ; 1 | 
is abſent, or not immediately. perceived: by | 


cern: And N 


To anfllies- in che lalt IP as _ 


propoſed, I Ideal Perception, both in it ſelf, 


and as it ſtands ae, to eee Per- 


caption: 465 


Conſider d abſtrattly in it ſelf, Leal Per | 
ception is an Act of the Imagination. For, 
in eee . Idea in our r Mind, What 3 


preſents, and of 0 it is ; the. 7725 nag 5 0 
or Copy: ? That is, we perceive, virtual- 
iy and in effect, what is abſent as if 
it were preſent; which is, and can be 
nothing elſe but its Image or Jas; chat 


ſerves in its ſtead, and can be onl ly. 


Senſe, as tho it were preſent to it. Now 
che 


NN 


che Ta 1 as hath been West does 
; very ten officiouſſy, or when not called 
upon for its Service, preſent to the Mind's 
25 and even obtrude upon it, Ideas that 
ate wholly impertinent, and have no man- 
ner of relation to the ſubject Matter of 
its Thoughts and Meditations. And when 
not under the immediate Conduct and Di- 
rection of Reaſon, (which happens when- 
- ſoever the Mind doth not employ it for 


| confiſtently: with any Notion we have of 
an Intellectual Faculty; nay frequently in 
direct Oppoſition, and with great Damage 
and Prejudice to that Way or Manner of 
Acting which we know, and are conſcious 
to our ſelves, is natural and Proper to the 
| Underſtanding. From which, and other 
Proofs and Inſtances lately mentiorfed,: (to 


which we refer) tis evident that the Ina- 
gination, or a Power of perceiving Ideas, 


ome rational End or Purpoſe) it acts in- 


is in its Nature Unintelligent; and conſe- 


quently does not underſtand what it per- 


ceives: which is tantamount to ſaying, 
„ that the Perception of an IJ. dea is nat an 
_"_ . e ee 3809 5 


Van 
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TO hu Obſervations ase e 70 
this: Purpoſe, I ſhall here add 


: One is, that the Pleaſure of the ſmaginas 


tion, or of that Perception which is mere» 
ly Ideal, is not Intellectual; as being (ac- 

cording to every one's Experience) nothing 
elſe but Novelty and Variety, or the Ru- 
mination upon what was delighitful to: 
Senſe : Or, it is not the ſame Pleafure witn 
that. of the Underſtanding, which -confilts | 
in having due, or proper and juſt Noth: 
ons and Apprehenfions:of Things and: in 


contemplating or employing it ſelf about 
thoſe Objects which are moſt worthy uf 


4 


9 


. 


à rational Regard and Conſideration; a8, 


gr. the Cauſes of Things, more: eſpol 


cially the Narure of a firft.or ſuprume Caſe ; 


and what: is Eternal and Invifible, ruther 
than Temporary and Senfible.. Th „ tho! 
but a Circumſtance, is however very ma- 
terial in the caſe: — | 
accompanies any Act or Operation | 
ever, or is conſequent upon it, - be not Inn: 


NAT 4 


tellectual, tis a ſure and infallible Toten 
that the Act it ſelf is not Intellictual. 


Another Obſervation is, that Idaul Per- 


* W fades and decays; or, 


. the 


the: daeinar len: 8 127 = 


the Imagination of a Thing is never ſo 

freſh and lively, in proceſs of time, as it 

vas at firſt, even tho the Mind ſhould = 

repeat it ever ſo often. Whereas an A& 
of pure Vuderſtanding, or ſuch as is merely 

and fimply Intellectual, does never fade or 
| abate in the leaſt. Ex. gr. The Thoughe | 
or” Apprehenfion that every Cauſe precedes 
its Leck, or that it is impoſſible for any 
ching to exiſt and not exift at the ſame 
time, continues as ſtröng and vivid ever 
afterwards; 4s when it firſt entred into the 
Mind: © Nay, it rather gathers new Force 
and Strength, than ſuffers any Decay or 
Diminution, by growing (as 1 may W 
old in the Mind, or long abiding in it. 
T0 conſider lkewife Iden! Perreption, 

_ os it ſtands related to Senfitfor Perception ; 
and which is its principal Conſideration 
wich regard to any Knowledge the Mind 
ath by it: Tis moſt certain and incon- 

teſtable that it oweth its Exiſtence to it, 
and: is; whatever it is, purely and ſolely 
 by>its means; fo that, when compared 

with \Senfitfve Perception, it is no more 
chan a torroued or ſecond-hand Knowledge, 

2 — and hav- 

ing 


ing — which is ge its own, 


4 in it, ee. coun 
to it. This, I believe, was never yet diſ- 
puted, or called in queſtion by any one: 
becauſe not only the Nature and Reafon 


in — 


of the Thing plainly ſpeaks and declares 
it to be ſo ; the Imagination being not 


elſe in the Caſe but the Mzimick of Senſe; 
but it is what every one's Experience, as 


ſoon as conſulted, muſt thoroughly con- | 


vince and aſſure him of. For in perceiv- 
ing, or viewing and beholding in our Minds 


che Idea of any ſenſible Object, what more 


do we Know or Apprehend than we did 
before in perceiving the Original by Senſes, 
No one can ſuppoſe or imagine that the 


Act of perceiving an Idea does impart to 
him more Knowledge, or afford any other 
ſort of Knowledge than he had in the 


8 enſitive Perception of the Object to which 
it refers: Or will deny, that generally 5 


ſpeaking, it is more ſatisfactory, as being 
far more Serviceable and Conducive - to- 
wards any rational Purpoſe or Enquiry, | 
to contemplate the Original than the Copy: 
r any is very often but an imper-, 
fect 
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ſenta doin. and 3 4 
ol and exact, ſo far as it reaches. 
very 4 Wwe may perceive an Object by our 

Nes without Underſtanding it, or fram- 
ing an Intellectual Notion or Concep- 
| about it; the ſame is likewiſe. true 
© af: the Percepti on of its Idea. And hat- 
ever Conception we have of any Idea, the 
like we either had, or might have had, 
of the Object it repreſents, at the time of 
our perceiving it by Senſe; it being cer- 
tain” that, tho in Thinking of any Ob- 
ject when abſent, that is, in making uſe, 


of its Idea in its ſtead, we may have ſome. 


newy Notion about it we had not before, 
but which eſcaped the Diſcernment and 


= Apprehenſion of our Underſtanding ; yet 


the ſame Notion might have occurred ta 
us; as well in contemplating the Original, 
as in afterwards viewing and peruſing its 
Idea. For Inftance; Tho' in thinking of 
the Sun when abſent from my Sight, I 
| ſhould conceive that it was deſigned: for 
the Comfort and Benefit of the Creatures, 
which inhabit this World: Or that, un- 
leſs ſupplied with freſh Matter, it will in 
time very much decreaſe in its Bulk, and 
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at laſt dwindle to nothing, becauſe it 
continually loſes ſome of its Subſt: 


or Matter in the Emiſſion of Light: yet 
no one will pretend but that 1 might 
have had the very ſame Notions and Ap- 
prehenſions of the Sun at the time of 
my beholding and looking at it with my 
Eyes. So that the Perception of an Idea 

hath no manner of advantage over Sen- 
Active Perception. And to imagine other- 2 
wiſe, or to think that it is only in 
perceiving the Idea of an Object, we un- 


denſtand it, and not in perceiving the Ori- 


Imagining that, in order to underſtand any 


Object, for inſtance, of Sight, we muſt, 


after having a while looked at it, or pe- 
ruſed it with our Faculty of Seeing, ſur 
our Eyes to contemplate it in its Lan HY 
which is fond and ridiculous. 
Now it hath, in the foregoing T my 
been ſufficiently and abundantly evinced 
That Senſitive Perception is not Tutelle- 
#ual, or that we do not Underſtand any 
thing in the Act of Ferceiving it by 


Senſe © - Wherefore, neither is the Percep- : 


tion of its Idea Intellectual, or an Act 
of 9 5 The 


The a0 nn, may likewiſe ſerve, Mt 
anoxtier way, but to one Putpoſe and Ef- To” 
fect; as thus. Either the Perception of 
an Idea is the ſame with Senſitive Per- 
ceecption (as Mr. Hobbes makes it to be, 
and to differ only in point of Clearneſs 

and Certainty) or it is not the fame. If 
really the ſame, then it follows that Sen- 
five Perception not being an Act of Under= 
fanding,' neither can the Perception of an 
Tdea be ſuch an Act. Bur if theſe two 
Acts differ, and Senfitive Perception be not 
 Underfianding, but only Ideal Perception; 
then it will follow that, at the time of our 
perceiving an Object by our Senſes, we 
can have no Underftandi ng or Intellectual 
Knowledge of it; which is contrary to 
Experience. Mr. Locke, tho he allows 
the Perception of an Idea to be wholly 
different from Senſation, or the Percep- 
tion of the Object it ſelf by Senſe, yet 
he indifferently aſcribes Underſtanding | to 
them Both: Which (as I may take oc- 
caſion to obſerve) is being guilty of a 
double Error and Miſtake : One, in aſcrib- 
ing Underflanding to either of them; the 
_ in aſer ibing it to them Both: For 
| K 2 the 
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the Soul being a ſpiritual or incorporeal 
Subſtance, tis impoſſible it ſhould have 
Two, or. any more Faculties than One, of 
a ſort; as two Wills, two Memories, two 

Senſes of Seeing, two of Hearing, . &c, 
Tho' the Caſe may be, and we find is, o- 
therwiſe, in the Organs of Senſe which 
are Corporeal ; there being two Eyes, two 
Ears, and a vaſt number of organical 
Parts, called Nerves, diſperſed thro the 
whole Body, which ſerve every where for. 
the Senſations of Feeling. So that when 
at any time we ſay, the Mind's Think- 
ing or Intelleftual Faculties, as if they 
were many in number, We mean no more 
than the . ſeveral Powers and Capacities, 
or Acts and Operations of the one indi- 
vidual Faculty, call'd the ' Underſtanding, 
And indeed, whoever carefully -obſerves 
and conſiders the ſeveral Operations | of 
Thinking, or the Mind's various; ways of 
Underſtanding Things, and coming at the 
Intellectual Knowledge of them, will aflured- 
ly find that they do all, how numerous, or 


how different ſoever from one another, 


belong to and proceed from one and the 
* a Nay his very C onſeionfueſs 


the IMAGINATION. 
if duly conſulted, and attentively regarded, 
will, I'm confident, inform him of as 
much. 1 

A curſory peruſil of Mr. Locke's Eſſay 
on the Underſtanding will eaſily ſatisfy any 
one, that whatever he ſays throughout his 
whole Work, that- hath properly any Re- 
lation to his Subject, and is truly con- 
fiſtent with the Deſign he all along de- 
clares and profeſſes, relies entirely, for all 
its Force and Significancy, or any Uſe it 
ſerves for, on this Suppoſition or Fgſtu- 
"2 * That the Perception of Ideas is an 
Act of the Underſtanding. | For he makes 
this Faculty to be nothing _ elſe but a 
Power of Perceiving; and whatever is per- 
ceived, to be an Idea: by which tho he 
means indifferently, either an Object of 
Senſation, or the 1; mage of it in the Mind 
which repreſents it and ſerves afterwards 
in its ſtead, yet we thought it would be 
beſt to conſider them ſeparately and di- 
ſtinctly, to prevent any Doubt or Diſpute 
that might ariſe about Either of them, in re- 
ference to the Other; and for other Reaſons 

obvious enough to the Reader. He ſeems 
5 indeed to intimate and intend ſomething, 
| K 3 more 
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more than the Perception of Ideas in the 
following Account or Deſcription he gives 
of the Underſtanding. The Power (ſays 
4 he) of Perception is That which we call 
© the Underſtanding. Perception, which 
* we make the Act of the Underſlanding, 
< is of three Sorts. 1. The Perception 

& of Ideas in our Mind. 2. The Per. 
« ception of the Signification of Signs. 
« 2. The Perception of the Connection 
* or Repugnancy, Agreement or Diſagree- 
« ment, that is between any of our Ideas. 

But why, the Notion or Conception of a 
Sign ſhould not be called an Idea, as 
well as the Notion of a Cauſe, Efed, 
Whole, Part, and other Relations which 
he treats of under the expreſs Denomi- 
nation of Ideas, is, I believe, what no one 
can comprehend: And as to Agreement 
and Diſagreement, they are not only Ne- 
lations, but plainly refer to the Notians of 
Identity and Diverſity, of which he has 
written a whole Chapter, and there calls, 
and confiders them as, Ideas. Tis evi- 
dent therefore that if Ideal Perception be 
not Intellectual, or if the Mind, in the 
285 Act of n an Idea, does not 
e 
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undenſtand, or hath no Intellectual Knows 
ledge of what it perceives, (which, I can 
hardly doubt, hath ſatisfactorily been made 
appear) this Author proceeds on a Foun- 
dation that is wholly wrong and falſe ; and 
which conſequently makes every Thing he 
builds on it vain and of no Effect. And in- 
deed, one might as well go about to explain 
the Nature of Sight, by what is not Seen, 

or of Hearing, by what is not Heard, as 
to uſe ſuch a way as this of explaining 
an Act of Underſtanding, vi. * what is 
not Underſtood. | 
Now, as may not be amiſs to td. 


vert; There is no attempting to explain 
an Act of Underſtanding, by the Percep- 


tion of an Idea, or of the Object it re- 


Preſents, without Accommodating and Af- 


: ſimilating ſuch an Act to Ideal or Senſi- 


tive Perception. And that Mr. Locke hath 
done this to the utmoſt, and as much as 
poſſible, muſt be manifeſt to any one who 
hath ever read his Treatiſe on the Un- 
derſtanding. The neceſſary and unavoidable 
Conſequence whereof is, that the Powers 
of the Underſtanding muſt be proportionably 
Weaken d and enervated, and its Operations 
eee | K 4 freitned 
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8 and confined, and indeed fo far 
diſtorted from their native Truth. and 
Simplicity. 


It was this 8 which L had | | 


at firſt in my View, and thought to be of 


the greateſt Importance in the preſent Diſ- 


quiſition, that induced me to diſcourſe and 


treat of Senſitive and Ideal Perception, in 


that particular Way and Manner I have 
done. For ſo long as the Operations of the 
Underſtanding are miſtaken for, or con- 


founded with Thoſe of any other Faculty, 


tis plainly impoſſible to have any right, or 


clear and diſtin Apprehenſion and Dif. 
cernment of them. But when, from an 
Aci of Underſtanding, or any Operation = 


Thinking, every thing is ſeparated and re- 
moved that does not properly belong to it, 
or is not of its very Eſſence, what remains 
muſt evidently appear to be pure Thought 
or Underſtanding. And being thus diſcern- 
ed, nakedly and in itſelf, it will be more 
ealy to acquire a thorough and exact In- 
ſight into its Nature. | 


Concerning the late frequent and conti- 
nual Uſe of the Word Idea, in almoſt all 


Diſcourſes and Converſations, and its hav- 
| = 
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ing in a manner ſupplanted Notion, Con- 


ception, Apprebenſon, and the like; and 
which, I believe, is owing chiefly, if not 


entirely, to what Mr. Locke hath written a- 


bout Ideas; it will not be amiſs to obſerve, 


that ſeveral, who uſe the Word Idea in- 


ſtead of Notion, do plainly intend no more 


than the Appropriation of their Notion to the 


Object of it; which, by an uſual Figure of 


Speech, is putting the Subject for the Ad- 


junct or Attribute. And others, as cannot 
be doubted, in ſaying, They have an Idea 
of a thing, do mean both the Image or 
Repreſentation of it, in their Mind, and their 
Notion or Apprebenſion of it; which is a- 
| greeable to the common Cuſtom of impo- 


ſing Names, in abundance of Inſtances : | 


Ex. gr. The one Name or Word, Fox, 
fignifies ſuch a Length as is viſible and con- 


ſpicious to Sight; and alſo a Meaſure, i. e. 


a thing proper to be made uſe of for aſcer- 


taining or diſcovering the Dimenſions of 
other Lengths; which is the Mind's No- 
tion of a Foot. Againſt which Manners of 
ſpeaking I ſee no other Objection, but that, 


in ſome particular Caſes, (and the preſent 
is one) the Application of a Word, which 


1s 
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1 9 1 Diſſertation, &c. 1 
is equivocal, or hath two ſeveral Meanings, 


to things that have any Relation to one 
another, is apt to breed Confuſion and Mi- 
ſtake. As to other Significations of Idea, 


which have obtained of late, they are not 


liable to Ambiguity, and therefore need not 


be mentioned. 
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ever of C 8 either now | 
GG extant, or whereof even the 
Memory hath been preſerved to 
1 us, by the bare mention of its Title, in the 
Catalogues of Books and Treatiſes reported 
to be loſt; nor ſo much as any Notice ta- 
ken of it, in the moſt elaborate Diſcourſes 
concerning the Mind, and its ſeveral Facul- 
ties and Endowments, unleſs occaſionally, 1 
or where the doing of it was in a manner i 
unavoidable ; Tis natural enough to con- 5 it 
clude | il 
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| | at either chere is nos: | 
hing conſiderable and extraordinary in it; 
or elſe ſo very little, and withal ſo obvious 
to the meaneſt Capacity at firſt Sight, that 
it needs not to be particularly declared, or 
it does not admit of any ſort of Explica- 
tion. And how it ſhould come to paſs I 
know not, but ſo we find it is, that every 
one imagines, he diſcovers as much of his 
Conſciouſneſs, immediately, or at one ſingle 
View, (which lies within a very narrow 


Compaſs) as he ſhall ever be able to do; 


and that 'tis in vain to ſearch and enquire, 
or uſe any Thought or Reflection about it. 
Whether the Aceount I ſhall here endea · 
vour to give of it does, in any meaſure, 
- evince the contrary, that is, ſhew that Con- 
ſeiouſneſs is a truly noble and fine Argument, 


which affords Variety of uſeful and ex- 


cellent Knowledge, the Attainment where - 
of requires ſome Study, and a cloſe Appli- 
cation of Mind, muſt be left to the Deter- 
mination of better Judgments than my 
Own. But were this already the general 
Opinion, (which perhaps, at preſent, is, pe- 
culiarly, Mine) or tho its Singularity were 
no eee againſt it, as it gives a Suſpi- 
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cion of its being affected; yer ſhould I not 
forget to put the candid Reader in Mind 
0 e-hand, that all the moſt favourable 
Allowances imaginable are to be made to a 
Work or Performance which is wholly new 
wits kind, or to the very firſt Eflay on a. 
Subject; for that, ordinarily ſpeaking, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be, in any Degree, 
compleat or exact; or indeed any thing 
more than a rude and imperfect Beginning. 
Provided the Author of a firſt Eſſay do but 
take his Aim a- right; fo that the Matters 
of which it conſiſts, are ſome of the moſt 
principal, and none of em remote from 
: the Purpoſe, or (as is very likely to hap- 
pen, unleſs great Care and Caution be uſed) 
p _ vain Conjectures, built only on Fancy which 
|| Have nothing of truth for their Support; 
He hath acquitted | himſelf well enough, 
4 notwithſtanding jits many Failures and O- 
x; miſſions, or tho even chargeable with ſeve- 
BY ral Slips and Inadvertencies. Nor ſhould 


7 ſuch a Performance be deſpiſed and under- 
1 | valued for its poor and mean Appearance, or 
of becauſe no ways comparable to any of 
e thoſe finiſh'd Treatiſes, which have been 
wl long 1 nn. and improving, and 
* 8819 ä 


peaſsd thro many Hands, each of which 
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cofitributed ſomewhat towards: its Perfecti- 
on; it being certain that the Invention or 


Diſcovery of but a few things, which are 


ſome of the chief and leading Matters, 
where no Attempt was before made, and 


little or nothing was expected to be done, 


is, generally, far more difficult, and hard 
to come at, than all the Additions and 
Improvements that are afterwards made to 


it. And having ſaid thus much, to be- 
ſpeak the Reader's moſt favourable Recep-- 


tion of this Eſſay; which as it will ftand 


| In need of his extraordinary Indulgence, ſo 
it hath a very uncommon Pretence thereto 3 

T ſhall, without detaining him any longer, 
ie enter upon the Examination 
of our Subject: Taking my Riſe and Be- 
ginning from what is moſt plain and ob- 

vious, and occurs at firſt View to me 


one's Obſervation. 


- Conſciouſneſs (to give a Definition, or ra- 

ther ſhort and ſummary Deſcription of it) 

is that inward Senſe and Knowledge which 
the Mind hath of its own Being and Ex- 
iſtence, and of whatever paſſes within it- 
| ſelf, in the Uſe and Exerciſe of any of its. 
| 5 | pp | 
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F. aculces or Powers. To expreſs which, 
a. little more fully and particularly: 


The Mind, in its ſeveral Acts of Think- ; 


b ing and Perceiving, of I [magining, Remem- 
bring, Wi Ming, or Aﬀetti ng, is Conſcious of 

as its own Adts, or knows that it is 
it elf (i. e. its own actual Being) which 
7. hinks, Perceives, &c. And at the ſame 
time is ſenſible that they proceed from 
it ſelf, as the Principle of them; or knows 
Þ that i it is endued with ſuch and ſuch Powers, 


as a Power of Imagining, a Power of Re- 


membring, &c. the Senſe or Knowledge of 
having, a Power belonging to it ſelf, 
not being to. be ſeparated or digoined 
from That of its Act or Operation, in 
2 rational and intelligent Being. | 

And, it being conſcious of its own Acts, 
the Mind perceives their ſeveral Natures ; 
that is to ſay, it knows the preciſe and 
exact Manner of its own Acting and Ope- 
rating, in reference to the ſeveral, Kinds 
of Objects, which they reſpectively con- 
cern or have to do with; and at the ſame 
time is ſenſible of its own Endeavour and 


Application, and the Degree thereof, in 


exerting any of its Powers; and likewiſe 


L perceives 


. 
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5 culties, it is conſcious of it, as its Object, 
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perceives its own Attention, or the Re- 
gard and Notice which it takes of Ob- 
jects, whether it be more or leſs: Wherein 
no doubt the true Nature of any Act, con- 
ſidered (I mean) as its Own, or proceed- 


ing from it ſelf, doth conſiſt. 


And whatever the Mind is employed 


about in the Exerciſe of any of its Fa- 


7. e. Something which is perceived by it 


ſelf, and appears to it under ſuch a cer- 
tain Form, as ſuppoſe, That of a Colour, a 
Sound, a Flavour, &c. And whether an 
Object be External, as in Senſitive Per- 
ception, or Internal, as in perceiving the 


Idea of any ſenſible Object, the Mind is 


conſcious of ſuch its Appearance: and like- 
wiſe of Time and Place, and other Cir- 
cumſtances which, as an intelligent Being, 
It takes notice of ; for all theſe do enter 
into its Perception, and may vs confi- 


dered as Parts of it. 


The Notion of Object (as I may FR | 
take occaſion to obſerve) is entirely owing 
to Conſciouſneſs ; it being plainly impoſſible” 
that I ſhould be able to confider or re- 
gurd any thing, as having ſuch an Ap- 


5 | pearance 
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pearance to me in my Act of perceiving 
it, (which is the true and proper Noti- 
on of an Object) any otherwiſe than by 
being conſcious of my own Perception, and 
of the Appearance to which it refers. 


1 47 


And whereupon, it follows, that Con- 


ſerouſneſs. is indeed the Baſis and. Founda- 


tion of all Knowledge whatſoever ; inaſ- 
much as whatever I can Know or Ap- 


|  prehend of a Thing by obſerving it, and 
reflecting on it with my Underſtanding, 


depends altogether on my firſt conſi- 
dering and regarding it as an Object, or 
ſomething which hath ſuch a certain Ap= 
pearance to me in my perceiving it. 
And ſeeing that the Notion or Concepti- 


on of Object is undoubredly Intellectual ; 


for it implies and involves in it a Diſ- 
cernment of the Relation between the 
Thing perceived; and the Perceiver of it; 
We have hence (as from ſeveral other In- 


ſtances which Conſciouſneſs affords us) a 


plain and undeniable Proof of the Mind's 
intellectual Nature and Eſſence. For ſince 


whatever it is employed about in the 


Uſe and Exerciſe of any of its Faculties 
or Powers, it always conſiders and regards 
jg | L 2 as 
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as its Object; which is a truly rationa 
or intellectual Conſideration; * Mind 
therefore always and continually As in 
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that way or manner which is ſuitable and 


proper to a rational and intelligent Being: 
Which is ſaying, that its Eſſence \ is intel- 


lectual, or that by its Nature it is ſuch 
a Being as we call an Intelligence. 


In narrowly inſpecting and examining 
into Conſcious Knowledge and Perception, 


wie ſhall find that Self, or one's own Be- 


ing, is its Principal and moſt proper Ob- 


ject. For tho' we are all conſcious of every 


Thing we do or act, as of our own Be- 


ings or ſelves ; and it is abſolutely requi- 
ſite and neceſſary that ſome Act or other 
ſhould precede that of Self-Conſciouſneſs, 


for we are conſcious of our ſelves only 


from our Acting, or becauſe we act, and 
Self-C onſciouſneſs muſt of courſe depend 
thereon for its Exiſtence; yet is it im- 
poſſible to be Conſcious of any Act what- 
ever, without being ſenfible of, or per- 
ceiving one's Self to be that which Does 
it. And it is this Senſe or Perception 


of Self, which conſtitutes the true Na- 
ture of any A& conſidered as Conſcious, 


and, 
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and, as 1 may aps * a  Sandtion 
to mY Ii #3 : $012 
Self is likewiſe che Subject, as well a as 
the Object of Conſciouſneſs, or it is That 
which is endued with it. For moſt aſ- 
ſuredly, in being Conſcious of Self; it is 
nothing but Self which is Conſcious. 
. Wherefore the Mind or Soul, tho' it be 
truly one's Self, yet is it ſo far only ſo, 
as it is Conſcious, and merely upon that 
account. And for which Reaſon, when 
thro Phrenzy, or other Diſorder, a Man 
is not Conſcious of Himſelf, or his own 
Being and Faculties, we ſay, he is beſide 
_ Himſelf; or is not Himſelf, notwithſtand- 
ing his having a Soul, and the very ſame 
Which he had before he became Fran- 
tick. So that Conſciouſneſs denominates 
Self and. Self may rightly be defined, 
| That- which is Conſcious. © 
Now if. Self be both the Subject . 1 
deen of Conſcious Knowledge and Per- 
- Feption ; tis evident that Self-Conſciouſneſs 
| muſt needs be the moſt intimate of all 
Perceptions. And indeed there is no ima- 
Sining any Knowledge, or Senſe and Per- 
. ſo truly and thoroughly Intimate, 
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or ſo immediately preſent to the Mind, 
and ſo much, as I may ſay, within it- 
ſelf, or ſo near and clofe to it, and as it 


were of a piece with it, as This is; 


v herein That which perceives, and What 


is perceived, is one and the ſame Thing. 


Seeing that Conſciouſneſs denominates 


Self, and therefore even the Soul (as was 
ſaid) is ſo far only one's Self, as it is Con- 


ſecious, and merely upon that Account; 
it follows hereupon that the Body, which 


we aſſuredly know is not Conſcious, can 
be no part of our ſelves. The Reaſon 


why any one thinks or imagines other- 


- wiſe, is becauſe the Body, or the Organs 
of Senſation ſeem to perceive, whereas they 


really do not. And there would be no 


ſuch Thought or Fancy, were there no- 


thing of this Seeming and Appearance in 


the caſe. For let us ſuppoſe, for Argu- 


ment's ſake, (however impoſſible) that the 


Soul were united to a Stone, or other 


- unorganized Subſtance, which had no ſhew 
or ſeeming of Perception; and that at the 
ſame time it was Conſcious of its own Be- 


ing, and knew it ſelf to be united to it. 
Can any-one imagine that it would eſteem 


OT 
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or look on the Stone as an integrating 
Part, which, with it ſelf, made up one 
whole or entire Being? Would it not rather 
account it as a Priſon within which it 
was immured and ſhut up, and regard its 
State and Condition of being united to 
it as a baſe and unnatural Confinement ? 
Now I ask, where is the difference as 
to Self, between theſe two States, of the 
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Soul's being united to an organized and 


to an unorganized Subſtance, excepting 
only the Seeming of Perception in the for- 
mer? Which Seeming, fince it hath no 
manner of Reality, and is nothing elſe 
but a falſe Shew and Appearance, can 
make no real Difference as to the Mat- 
ter and Buſineſs of Sel If, « or one's own 
Being, 

. Beſides, the Body, conſidered i in its rela- 
tion to the Soul, is only an Inſtrument 
which the Soul makes uſe of, in the ſeve- 
ral Occaſions it has for it: Or the Parts of 
the Body, called Organs of Senſe, do ſerve 
the Soul as Inſtruments, in its ſeveral Sen- 
ſations of Seeing, Hearing, Feeling, Taſt- 
ing and Smelling ; the Powers themſelves 
of Seeing, . &c. not depending on 
L 4 . them 
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them in the leaſt, but belonging ſolely and 


entirely to the Eſſence of the Soul, Where- 


fore the Soul is properly one's ei,; for an 
Inſtrument, which is a Thing in its Nature 
merely ſubordinate to That which uſes and 


employs it, and whoſe whole Eſſence con- 


fiſts in its Accommodation, or Uſefulneſs ' 
and Subſerviency, cannot ſurely be a con- 


ſtituent part along with That which uſes 


and employs it. Tis true indeed, that 
Man's State and Condition in this World, 
or that Part and Character he is deſigned to 


act in it, requires a Body; and ſuch a State 


of Being is, ſeemingly or in Appearance, a 
ſort of mixed Life, in which the Body hears 


its Part. And upon which Account Man 


is faid to conſiſt of a Soul, and a Body, as 
two ſeveral and integrating Parts. But 
however this way of ſpeaking, if cloſely 
examined into, will not abide the Teſt, or 
appear in ſtrictneſs juſtifiable: Becauſe the 
Body does not live, or ſubſiſt in its vegeta- 
tive State, without the Soul; and it is the 
Soul alone which hath the Powers of Life 
in it, properly ſo called, namely, the Senſi- 
tive and Rational Faculties. Wherefore the 
Soul is truly and oy the Life of Man; 
and 
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and the Body is only an Appendage to it: Or, 


becauſe united with the Soul, it is like a 


natural Inſtrument, which ſerves in thoſe 


particular Uſes and Occaſions which the 
Soul hath for it, in that ſort, or kind and 


manner of Life, which it is deſtined to lead 


in this World. And even ſuppoſing that 


the Soul could have no Exerciſe of any of 
its Powers, without a Body : In this Caſe 
indeed, the Body would be requiſite to the 
SouPs exerting and putting forth into Act 
its Vital Powers, viz. Reaſon and Senſe: But 


ſtill, it would be no more than an Appen- 


dage to the Soul, or ſomething Joined to it, 
for the ſake of uſing, and enjoying the Ex- 
erciſe of its own Powers, without being at 


all beholden to it, or depending on it in 
the leaſt, for their exiſting, or being what 


_ they are. 


This ſhore Excurſion of Argument will 


not perhaps be thought wholly unpardona- 
dle, ſince it ſerves to ſtrengthen the Other 

taken from Conſciouſneſs, and Joined along 
with it does the more fully evince, (which 
is what every one ought to be apprized of, 


and ſhould carefully obſerve and fix in his 


Mind, WED of what little Value and Conſi- 


deration 
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ſon of the Soul; This being properly one's 


Self; That only an Appendage to it. And 
that how dear and amiable ſoever the Body 
may appear to us, and notwithſtanding the 
ſeveral real Uſes and Conveniencies it hath, | 
(needleſs any of them to be mentioned, as 


being ſufficiently known) in reſpect to this 
preſent Life, or Man's Abode in this ſenſi- 


ble corporeal World, yet is it not the Life 
of Man; and therefore, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


not a Part of his Being. For it is Life 


| which conſtitutes Being, in That which | 


Lives ; ſo that a Dog, without Life, is not 
truly and properly a Dog, nor a Worm, 


without Life, a Worm: And it is the 


Soul only which lives, as having alone the 


Powers of Life in it, v/z. the Senſitive and 
Rational Faculties. 
Unity of Nature and Eſſence is, in an of | 
pecial and ſingular Manner, attributable to 
Self, or that which is Conſcious. For the', 
in thinking of any thing, we always conſi- 


der it, as one, and the Unity of every thing 


(as Philoſophers teach) is convertible with 


its Eſſence; yet Conſciouſneſs hath This in it 


peculiar and extraordinary, vis, that it is 
AT the 
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that Eſſence or Being which is endued with 


it. And ſo it continually ſuggeſts this No- 
tion and Apprehenſion to us, about any 
Conſcious Being whatever, viz. that, as 
ſuch, it is neceſſarily one, and cannot fo 


much as in Thought be egg to be 


more than one thing only. 
Conſequently Self, or that which is Con- 

ſerous, is eſſentially and in its Nature indi- 
viſible, or without Parts. For whatever is 


ſo much one, that there is no imagining it 


to be two or more than one, is queſtionleſs 


in its Nature indiviſible, or doth not con- 


| fiſt of Parts. And that the Imagination 


will not allow Self to have Parts, is mani- 
feſt from hence; that tho' the Mind, in 


ſome of its Thoughts and Contemplations, 


which are very large and comprehenſive, 


may be fancied to dilate and expand it ſelf, 


in Proportion to the Objects of them; yet, 
in being Conſcious of it ſelf, (as it conti- 


Tho! - 


nually is) it doth, as it were, contract it 
ſelf to a Point; inſomuch chat tis impoſ- 
fible to frame any Idea of a Conſcious Be- 
ing, as a thing which is diviſible, or con- 
ſiſteth of Parts. 


the very Cauſe and Reaſon of the Unity of 
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Tho' the Mind, in all its ſeveral Acts and 
Operations of what kind ſoever, is Conſcious 
of it ſelf, as the Actor or Doer of them, 

yet there is ſomething peculiar in its Voliti- 


ons or Affs of Willing; which is, chat in 


Theſe it doth, as it were, expreſly.and af 
ſet purpoſe, always conſider and regard it 


elf, as That which Vills, and hath a Pow- 


er of Willing or Chuſing as it does. And 
without this Conſideration, it cannot exert 


or have any Exerciſe at all of its Will. But a 
which is otherwiſe, in its Acts of Perceiv- 


ing, Underfianding, Remembring, &c. it not 


being at all neceſſary to their exiſting, or 
their being what they are in particular, that 


the Mind ſhould have any immediate Re- 


gard to 1:{clf, or to its being endued with 
the Powers of Perceiving, Remembring, &c. 

We are indeed continually Conſcious and 
Senſible of ſuch Powers, as our Own: but 


in exerting them, there is no particular or 


expreſs Regard and Conſideration had, ei- 
ther of Them, or Ounſelves. Nay further, 


and which is ſtill more conſiderable and 


© r. Knows and. be Conſcious to it ſelf, 


worthy of our eſpecial Notice; the Mind, 


before ever it exerts its Vill or Power of 


that fl 
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_ it hath a Power of Choice and Prefe- 


And of which two Remarks, we 


| fall ks a proper Uſe in another place. 
I ſhall conclude this Article concerning 
Self, with one Obſervation more, viz. that 
there is ſomething extraordinary in the No- 
tion of it, as not being reducible to any 


kind of Being or Exiſtence yet taken No- 


tice of. For under Subſtance, and Acci- 


dent, Philoſophers comprehend all ſorts of 


Exiſtencies whatever. Now tis certain that 


we do not perceive the Eſſence of any Sub- 


ſtance corporeal or incorporeal. And yet, 

had we Faculties proper and acute enough 
for ſuch Perception, we cannot imagine 
that they could preſent to our View the 
Eſſence either of Body or Spirit, in ſo lively, 
and clear, and ſatisfactory a manner, and 
with that perfect Intimacy to ourſelves, as 
the Perception of Self, does Self; wherein 
the fame Thing is the Perceiver, and the 


Object or Thing perceived. And as to Ac-_ 
cident, tis manifeſt that Self does not come 


under this Head or Denomination of Ex- 
iſtence: for Self perceives and Perception, 


as being an Act, is therefore an Accident or 
een belonging to a So that Self 
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is a ſort of Being or Exiſtence which hath. 
not yet been taken Notice of; becauſe i it is 
perceived, which no $ ubſance is; and yet 
can be no Accident or Affection of Being. 
becauſe it percerves, namely, itſelf, and its 
own Powers and Operations ; which it's im- 
poſſible to aſcribe, or imagine as attribut- 
able to any Accident or Affection whagdos: 
ever. SS 
2 Conſideration 1 ſhall x next proceed | 
upon, is, that C onſciouſueſs is ſenſible of it- 
ſelf, or (which means the ſame thing) the 
Mind, in being conſcious, perceives and knows | 
that it is Conſcious, And which I ſhall en- 
dieavour to make appear as many ways as 
fit ſeems capable of being evinced; becauſe 
of its extraordinary Uſe and. Importance, , 
with regard to ſome Things, about which 
we are very deſirous and ſollicitous to be 
l freed from any the leaſt Doubt, that will 
[ | receive a new Light from this Property of _ 
Cc onſciouſneſe, and which cannot, as I ima 
_ vine, be any otherwiſe ſo clearly explained 11 
| = or ſatisfactorily accounted for. 8 
| Firſt then, the very Nature and Reaſon „ 
of che Thing ſpeaks and declares, that che 
Mind, in being Conſcious, muſt perceive its 
14 Own 
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over, Conſciouſneſs is a Sort of Knowledge 
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own Conſciouſneſs. For the Conſciouſneſs of 
Being and Exiſtence, and of the As and 
Powers of Perceiving, Thinking, Imagin- 


Ing, Remembring, Willing, and Afecting. 
or a Senſe and Perception of theſe, or any 


of them, as our Own, is moſt certainly 
Knowledge, or elſe nothing is. Now that 


| Knowledge of any kind ſhould be actually 


in the Mind, and preſent to it, (as no doubt 


can be made of this Conſcious Knowledge of 


Exiſting; T, binking, &c.) and yet not be 
percerved by it, is abſurd and contradictious. 


To which may be added, that Confcrons 


Knowledge being more intimate to the Mind 


than any other, it muſt needs be the rather 


perceived upon that account. And more- 


which the Mind doth naturally think to be 
moſt certain and free from all manner of 

Doubt. Now that the Mind ſhould have 
ſuch an Opinion of its own Knowledge, and 
not perceive it, or be ſenſible of it, is al- 
together impoſſible; becauſe indeed the ve- 


ry Ground and Reaſon thereof muſt be the 
actual Perception it has of ſuch its own 


Knowledge, and can be nothing elſe. 


The 
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The next Argument is, Fact or Experi- 


ence. As to which, I will appeal to an) 


one, whether he does not naturally or of 


himſelf, without conſidering or reflectin it = 


or ſtanding in need to be taught or in- 


ſtructed by another, know himſelf to be 
Conſcious; and that, after ſo aſſured and un- 
doubting a Manner, that he cannot be bet- 


ter, or perhaps ſo well, fatisfied of any 
thing befides in the World. Now Know- 


ledge, which is Natural, or comes of it ſelf 


without being ſought for, and that ariſes in 


the Mind, as it were, ſpontaneouſly, with- 
out requiring any Conſideration or Reflecti- 


on, can be nothing elſe but Perception; and 
in this caſe muſt be the Perception of 7tfelf, 
or it muſt be a Self- perceiving Knowledge. 
And hereupon I ſhall make no ſcruple to 


aſſert, and it is what, Tm confident, every 


one will agree to as ſoon as propoſed; That 


ſhould, ſuppoſe, the meſt inconfiderate 


and unreflecting Perſon alive be ſeriouſly 
| given to underſtand, by one who paſſes 


Ing, or is ſenſible of Himſelf, and of his 


with him as an Oracle for deep myſterious 


Wiſdom, and all Sorts of rare and exqui- 


fite Knowledge, That he is a Conſcious Be- 


own 
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own Perceptions, Thoughts, and Intent! ons; 


dily, and without a Moment's Pauſe, re- 

turn for Anſwer, That he moſt aſſuredly 
knows all this of himſelf, and as well, or bet- 
ter than any. one in the World, (excepting 
no Body) is able to inform him of it. Nay, 


I believe he could ſcarce forbear laughing 


at him to his Face, for pretending thus 


gravely to inſtruct him, in the C onſcicus » 


Senſe and Knowledge he has of his own 


Being and Exiſtence, and of his own Per- 
ceptions, » Thoughts, and Intentions. And 


could not have, without perceiving his own 
_ Conſciouſneſs. Beſides ; there are ſome Acts, 


wherein the Mind doth expreſly regard its 

| Conſciouſneſs of them, or of itſelf as being the 
Author of them; as generally in its V. oliti- 
ons, and all Acts of a Moral Nature and 


Tendency; more eſpecially ſuch as a Man's 
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This ſo very unreflecting Perſon would re- 


15 which therefore, as was ſaid, ſuch a one 


Conſcience immediately prompts him to the 


doing of, or warns him to forbear and ab- 
ſtain from; for our Conſcience, or that Prin- 


ciple within us, which judges and directs 
our Actions which are of a Moral Nature 


and  Tendency, always therein open to 
| M our 
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our Conſciouſneſs of the Knowledge, « or Ap- 
prehenſion and Diſcernment we have of 
ſuch Actions. And conſequently the Mind's 
Ccuſciouſneſs of all its other Acts, of what 
kind ſoever, muſt be perceived by it; for the 
Neceſſity or requ iſite Occaſion there is of 
having a particular Regard to the Conſci- 
ouſneſs of — Acts, is not certainly the 
Cauſe of the Mind's s perceiving its Conſci- 
ouſneſs of them; becauſe it muſt needs have 
perceived it, before it could have any Re- 
gard to it. To which may be added, that 
the Conſciouſneſs of ſome of our paſt Acti- 
ons does frequently recur to, and ſome- 
times unavoidably break in upon our Minds; 
which plainly implies, and indeed neceſſa- 


rily ſuppoſes, a poſitive and expreſs Refe- 


rence and Regard to the Perception we had 
of our C onſciouſneſs of them, at the time 
of our doing them. Further yet, and which 


ſets this Argument of Fact, in the fulleſt 
and cleareſt Light imaginable ; Tis certain 


that, in my perceiving any Act to be my. 
Own (as I continually do) it always appears 
to me to be my own Act; that is, in other 
Words, my C onſeiouſneſs of it appears to 
me; ; for to perceive any Act to be my on, 
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and to be. Conſcious of it, is one and the 


ſame Thing: and that any Act ſhould ap- 


Pear to me to be my own, without my per- 


| Cerving at the ſame time ſuch its Appear- 
ance, is a manifeſt Contradiction. 
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The third and laſt Argument I ſhall of- 


fer, is the Impoffibility of coming to the 
| Knowledge of C onſciouſneſs, any other way 
than by its percerving or being ſenſible of 
222 For tis certain that the Imagination 
can have nothing to do with Conſcious Senſe 
- or Perception, or any other interiour Act; 
its Province being only to exhibit and re- 


preſent to the Mind the Pictures or Images 


that was before perceived : fo that if I re- 


common for every Man to do) I muſt be- 


fore: hand have perceived my Conſciouſneſs; 
otherwiſe I could never have. remembred or 
called it toMind. And it were prepoſterous 
to © think, by Reaſoning, or Reflecting on. 
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of external Senfible Objects, at ſuch Times 
when Senſe does not perceive them, and the 
Mind however contemplates them in their 
Ideas. And as to Memory, it does no more 
but revive or call up to the Mind ſomething 


member that I was at any time Conſcious, 
(than which nothing is more frequent and 


— 
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what paſſes in the Mind, to find it out; 3 "ah 
_ cauſe Reaſon itſelf, and every Rational Act, 
is only diſcernable by it. Inſomuch that, in 
going about to diſcover our Conſciouſneſs. by 
our Reaſon, we ſhould, as it were,  endea- 
vour to ſee Light (which alone can make 
any thing viſible to us) by the Object it 
ſhines on. Or rather, ſince Reaſon is a con- 
ſcious Faculty, it is its own Light, or a 
Light to itſelf; and therefore, in being 
Conſcious, muſt perceive its own C onſciouſ- 
neſs; juſt as if a luminous Body could be- 
hold or look on itſelf, it muſt, in ſeeing 
itſelf perceive its own Light. So that for 
Reaſon to be at the Pains of conſidering 
and reflecting, in order to diſcover its own 
. Conſciouſneſs, would be putting itſelf to a 
moſt vain and unneceſſary and indeed ſenſe- 
leſs Trouble. Nor can I believe, that any 
Man was ever yet ſo extravagantly fooliſh | 
and abſurd, as once in his whole Life-time 
to conſider or uſe any Reflection to find 
cout, whether or no he were Conſcious. The 
| Reaſon whereof can be only This; That as 
we are continually Conſcious, ſo our Conſci- 

_ ouſneſs is perpetually preſent to our Minds: 
Tho not always alike, or in the ſame De- 


gree, 
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gree, nor equally in every Operation of the 
Mind, becauſe we are not always in the 
ſame degree menen as will be ſhewn 

7 hereafter. en 
And thus we have every way ev inced and 
| ode appear, that the Mind, in being Con- 
ſkious, perceives or is ſenſible that it is ſo; 
Vi. from the Nature and Reaſon of the 


5 thing; from Fact and Experience; and 
; from the Impoſſibility of coming to the 
; We of it, by any other Way or. 
1 Means. 23 

But e than This, or beyond a Senſe 
3 of Conſtiouſneſs, there is no proceeding. 
Cr For admitting a Perception of a Senſe of 
8 Conſciouſneſi, that is, in other Words, a Per- 
n ception of a Perception, of a Perception (for 
a all Conſciouſneſs is unqueſtionably Perception, 
- and nothing elſe) the Progreſs might as 
y | well be in infinitum; which therefore can- 
h not be admitted, as being abſurd and im- 
ne Il © 1 Ihr 

ad Since every Act of Reaſon 9 
he ? ing does moſt undoubtedly imply a Conſci- 
as MW + ous Senſe or Perception of itſelf; for to 
bi- Think at all, and not to be Conſcious of 
Is: e is a plain and manifeſt Contra- 
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diction: And ſeeing alſo that Conſe zouft 10 | 


is eſſentially, or in its Nature, intellectual; 


for a Senſe or Knowledge of Being and 


Exiſtence, and of the Mind's Acts conſi- 
dered as its Oun, and in reference to the 


Objects of them, and of its own Powers 


of Acting, (which are neceſſarily includ- 
ed and involved in every conſcious Per- 
ception) are unqueſtionably Rational or 
1 ntelleftual Knowledge ; it follows here- 
upon that Conſciouſneſs and the Under- 


flanding do mutually imply and infer one 


another: So that wherever there is Con- 


| ſriouſneſs there muſt be an 3 ; 


and fo vice verſd. 
And the Underſtanding muſt be a con- 
ſcious Faculty. For tho Conſciouſneſs and 


the Underſtanding do mutually imply one 


another, yet we cannot aſcribe Under ftand- 


Ing to Conſciouſneſs in the ſame manner that 


we aſcribe Conſciouſneſs to the Underfand- 


ing. Tho' we fay, for Inſtance, that the 


Underſtanding is Conſcious, or acts con- 
ſciouſly ; yet we do not, nor can proper- 
ly fay, that Conſciouſneſs underſtands ; 'or 
at all Thinks; at leaſt, not after that pre- 
ciſe and e manner of Attribu- 
1 5 tion, 
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tion, where in Thought, or the Act of 
Thinking, is aſcribed to the Underftanding. 
Wherefore the Under/tanding does not be- 
long to [Conſciouſneſs ; but Conſciouſneſs be- 
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longs to the Underſtanding, and, as ap- 


pears, is an eſſential Property, or natural 
2 of it. 


Now if the Underſtanding be a conſci- 
eus Faculty, it muſt needs therefore, as 


ſuch, perceive: every thing that is conſei- 


ouſly perceived: I mean, according to the 


E ſame - reaſon and cuſtom of Speech, that 


any other Faculty is ſaid to perceive, or 


. ay, perceives Colours, and that of Hearing, 
Sounds, and the Memory is ſaid to Re- 
collect, and the Will to Chuſe, tho', ſtrictly 


which perceives and acts. And which I 
take to be the true Ground and Reaſon 
of that trite Saying or Maxim of Philo- 


Underſtanding therefore, conſidered as a 


. conſcious Faculty, is like an univerſal Senſe, 
r which perceives and takes cogniſance of 
ho the Perceptions of all the Mind's Fa- 
— | nes. and Powers, and of their other 
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ſophers, Intellectus omnia percipit. The 


act. The Senſe of Seeing, for Inſtance, we 


ſpeaking, it is the Mind or Soul only ' 
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Acts and Operations; and conſequently of 
their Objects, there being no pofſfibility 

of ſeparating the Object, or Thing ber- 
ceived, from the Act of Perceiving. And 
which is likewiſe confirmed to us by the 
Teſtimony of Experience :* For in employ- 

ing our Underſtanding about any ſenſible 
Object, for Inſtance, it is not, as when 
one Senſe is employed about the Object 
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of another Senſe, which hath no manner 
of Knowledge of what the other per- 
ceives. V. gr. The Touch, when it per- 
ceives the Figure or Shape -of a Thing, 


which is, at the ſame time, ſeen, hath no 
Perception or Cogniſance of its Appear- 


5 ance to the Sight. Whereas the Under- 


flanding takes cogniſance of the Appear- 


ance of an Object, either to the Sight or 


Touch, or to any other Perceptive Facul- 
Ty, indifferently. And indeed otherwils, 


dis plainly impoſſible it ſhould have any 


Exerciſe or Employment about the Ob- 

Jets of Senſe, conſidered as ſenſible, which 
we find it has; or about any Thing be- 
5 ſides 1 its own Operations: For to diſcern 
or judge of the Nature and Properties of 
2 Fhing Fr” to do belongs only to the 


Under, 


„ 
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Since Conſciouſneſs and the - Underfland- 
ing do mutually infer one another; and 


foraſmuch as a mutual Inference or Con- 
vertibility of any two Things does moſt 
| certainly imply and import, chat whereſo- 
ever one of them does not actually ex- 
iſt, neither can the other poſſibly be There; 
_ tt follows from henee that Brutes, if they 
are not Conſcious, e cannot be Rational or 
Intelligent. And which, tho' a Digreſſion 
from our Subject, it will not be amiſs 
to ſpeak to a little; becauſe it is an eſta- 
bliſhed Opinion among ſome Men, that 
their Inſtinct (as all others, beſides them- 
ö ſelves, do for Diſtinction's ſake call it) is 
true genuine Reaſon and Underſtanding A 
and does not differ from the Minds Rea- 
ſon in its Kind and Nature, but only in 
Degree; juſt as the Wit or Apprehenſion 
of one Man may be inferior to That of 
* another, and not by far ſo ready and acute 
as in the Generality of Mankind. And 
510 ae (as I may take notice) are moſt ſtiff 


ng 
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"Underflanding) without actually perceiving 
it, or unleſs it be the immediate Object of 
that which judges and diſcerns, is not Frs 

A Gicable or imaginable. 
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and peremptory in this Opinion, who 
hold that to underſtand. any thing, is on- 
ly to have an Idea of it, and nothing 
elſe or more. And infer hereupon that 
Brutes muſt be Rational and Intelligent, 
becauſe of their having Ideas. Which that 
they have, (unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe them 
to be mere Engines or Machines) cannot 
indeed be denied or diſputed z it being 
certain that ſeveral Species or Kinds of 
them are endued with Memory: and we 
find that they frequently act from their 
Imaginations; as namely, when the Ob- 
- jets they imagine, i. e. perceive the Ideas 
of in their Sowls, are not preſent to their 
| Senſes, But if they are not Conſcious, and 
conſequently not Rational, this plainly de- 
monſtrates, that to have an Idea cannot be 
the ſame thing with an Act of Underſtand+ 
ing. So that by declating how that Brutes 
are not Conſctous, we ſhall (as the vulgar 
Saying is) Kill #wo Birds with one Stone; 
both make appear that Brutes are Irra- 
tional, and that the having an Ldaa is 
not an Act of Underſtanding. EE £114 0 

Now, how earneſtly ſoever ſome. may 
HITS and contend for Brutes having ſome 
| | Portion 


Aa ſy on Contorovites 
Ir ion or Degree of Reaſon and Under 


ſtanding, yet I believe it never yet entted 


into the Thoughts or Imagination of any 
Man, that they are Conſcious or Senſible 


within themſelves of the Rationality of 


their own Actions, when to Appearance 
_ are never ſo Rational. Nor will any 
one pretend, from the beſt Hiſtories and 
Accounts of Animals, or his own niceſt Ob- 
| fervation of their Manners and Behaviour, 
that he is able to collect, or can find any 
the leaſt Ground for fancying or believing, 
that a Dog, Ape, Elephant, or other the 
moſt ſagacious Brute, percerves itſelf to ex- 
N, and have a Being, or that any of them 
is conſcious to itſelf of any of its Powers 


* 71 


and Capacities, whether Senſitive, or In- 


finctive. Far leſs, can it ſo much as be 
ſuſpected, that any of them hath a Percep- 
tion of its own Conſciouſneſs; and is not on- 
ly conſcious, for inſtance, that it feels and 


thinks, and hath a Power of feeling and 


thinking, but is ſenfible of ſuch its own Con- 
feiouſneſs and Knowledge. And yet, with- 
out this Self-gon/cious or Self-perceiving 
Knowledge, (as J may call it) there can be 
no true or real Conſciouſneſs, as is ſufficient- 
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1-: ly plain and evident from what hath been 


ſaid. The Senſe or Perception, therefore, 


which Brutes have of their own Actions, 


or of what they do, and are excited and 


| prompted o, by their natural Instinct, 


(which I conceive to be nothing elſe but 


the Power and Force of their [maginations, 


working upon, and actuating their Souls, 


according to the particular Frames and 
Conſtitutions of their ſeveral Beings, as the 


Divine Power and Wiſdom, to which no- 
thing is impoſſible or difficult, hath thought 


fit to order and direct, in the firſt creating 


and forming them) Their Perception, I fay, 
of their own. Actions, is of a quite diffe- 


rent Kind and Nature from That which i 1s 


to be found in Man; and hath not the leaſt 

Shadow of a Pretence to conſcious - Senſe | 
and Knowledge. And conſequently, fo far 
are they from perceiving ſuch of their Acti- 


” ons to be Rational, that have the greateſt 


Appearance of . Reaſon in them, that they 
do not ſo much as know the Nature or 


Tendency of any Action whatever, tho 
the moſt common and Oy to them; as 


being utterly incapable o regarding and 


_ conſidering it, as their Own, or as proceed- 


So chat, when they Walk, Fly, Swim, or 
Creep, they are not even ſenfible within 


themſelves, of what they do or perform in 
any of thoſe Actions, or Motions and Em- 


ployments. For to know the Nature and | 
Tendency of any Action, which is proper- 
ly one's own, without being conſcious of it, 


\ 4nBiſſymConsoiovinsss: Ry 
| ing from Themſelves ; becauſe Unconſcious. 
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as one's own Action, or Act and Perform 


ance, is utterly inconſiſtent and irreconcila> 
ble, with any Thought or Notion about 
ſuch an Act. A great deal more might ea- 
fly be faid on this Head: But I believe 
thus much is ſufficient, To go on there- 
fore with the Account of our Subject. 
Tho Conſcious Percepti on be indeed of 
* intellectual Kind, yet is there never any 


Attention or Application of Mind required 


therein; as frequently behoves and becomes 


E neceſſary in other intellectual Ads, for the 
better aſcertaining their Truth, and diſcern- 
ing their Correſpondency, or Suitableneſs 
and Accommodation to the Objects about 
which the Mind is employed in Thinking : : 
And even in 8 enfitive Percepti on, in order 


to render i it more ſure and exact. Neither 


is Conſciouſneſs capable of being exerted, as 


the 
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the Mind's other Faculties and Powers are: 
For we ſhould nat be the more Conſcious, 
by endeavouring to be ſo; and to try or of- 
fer at it, would be fond and ridiculous. 80 
that the Mind, in being Conſcious, is entire- 
ly paſſiue, and cannat be ſaid, by any AQi- 


on or Endeavour of 1 its own, to contribute. TT 


any way towards it. | 

Nor does,Conſciouſneſs therefore judge or 
reflect, but no more than barely perceives, _ 
or repreſents and expoſes. to the Mind's. 
View its Thoughts and other Acts; as Senſe 
perceives and repreſents che exterior Forms 
and A ppearances of corparea Objects. Con- 
fidered in which Reſpect, its Knowledge 
and Information may be compared to the 
Teſtimony of a Witneſs, who only de- 

clares and reports Matters of Fact, without 
intermeddling ar concerning himſelf in che 
leaſt, as a Judge of what he declares and 
teſtifies. But then, as ought. to be remem- 
' bred, the Mind, in all its Acts of Reaſon . 
and Underftandi ng, is G onſeious of their Ra- 
tionality, or knows and is ſenſible that they 
proceed from its rational and intellectual 
Nature. And conſequently its Conſcious 
ah WL ee e muſt be to che full as 


rational 


—— ks ere are: For matt ade 
ly,” to be Conſcious of what is rational, is to 


= be rationally Conſcious; and therefore the 


Rationality of Conſciouſneſs muſt always be 


proportionable and adequate to the Degree 


of any Rational Act whatever. 
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The Mind's Conſciouſneſs of all its Acts, : 


ef what ſoever, does immediately ac- 


company, and, as it were, cloſely adhere 


terval or Space of Time interceding be- 


tween its acting, and the Conſcious Senſe or 
Perc ception which it has of it. And let them 


paſs never ſo. quick away, our Conſciouſneſs 


inſtantly departs and vaniſhes along with 
them: For if this were not ſo; conſider- 


ing the great Variery of our Thoughts, their 


quick ſtarting up, their ſudden Flight and 


Evaſion, and their continued uninterrupted 


Suceeſſion, there could be no knowing or 


diſcertiing their natural Connection and De- 


pendence, and of courſe there would be 


nothing but wild Confuſion and Dieler in 4 


the Mind. 


All the Perceptions of Conſeiouſueſs are 
likewiſe multaneous, or happen together at 


one and the ſame time. The Mind, for 1 


inſtance, 
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inſtance, in Thinking, is /enfible of the Ac 
or Operation of its Thought, of what it 
thinks; and of the Object thought on, or 
Subject Matter of it; and knows alſo that 
it is 17elf which Zhinks, and hath a Power 
of thinking ; and moreover hath a Percep- 
tion of its Conſciouſneſs, or inward Senſe and 
Knowledge of all Theſe, at one and the ve- 
ry ſame inſtant of time. For ſuppoſing the 
Caſe to be etherwiſe, twould be impoſſible 
for it to have any clear and diſtindt Know- 
ledge of any thing,. or indeed any right, or 
even tolerable, I may truly fay, any Exer- 
Ciſe at all, of its Reaſon and Underſtanding. 
Conſcious Knowledge or Perception is alſo 

moſt perfectly and thoroughly adequate and 

exact; nothing being ever omitted, or ad- 
ded, or in the leaſt altered and varied, in 
the Mind's Thoughts and other Acts, or in 
whatever they properly relate to, or have 
to do with. For tis the ſame thing in ef- 
fect, as if every Act perceived and repre- 
ſented by it, did ſignify, or ſuggeſt and no- 
tify to the Mind the Knowledge of itfe if, 
With whatever is included in it, or does a- 
ny way belong to, or concern it, as the 
_ Mind's own Act. And indeed whoever due- 
__ ly 


ws "oy Knowledge did perceive itſelf, or 
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ly weighs and conſiders the Nature of a 


felf-conſejous or ſelf-knowing Perception, with 
regard to the Mind's Acts, in their being 


done by, or proceeding from 7 tſelf, as a 
Conſcious Principle, will readily allow this 


to be ſo, and cannot poſſibly think other- 


wiſe of the Matter. 


7 — —— 
1 p 


And moreover, Conſcious Knowledge i is in 


che higheſt degree Certain; as neither re- 


quiring nor admitting any Proof, but be- 
ing in ſelf, and merely for its own ſake 


and account, Credible, and to be relied on 
with the utmoſt Aſſurance: Becauſe the 


Mind, as hath been ſhewn, in being Con- 


ſcious, perceives its own C onſciouſneſs or con- 


feious Knowledge ; which is knowing that i it | 


knows. Or more fully and explicitly ; Con- 


ſciouſneſi is the Mind's immediate Perception 
1 ſelf, conſidered as now in the Ad of 


perceiving Hſelf : Which is ſaying, that 


Self perception is its 0wn proper Objett ; or 


that the Mind, in perceiving itſelf, is Ven. 
Ble of itſelf, as that which perceives and is 


0 onſcious of itſelf. *Tis utterly impoſſible 


therefore that 8 elf-conſciouſneſs ſhould be 
deceived. or impoſed on: it being, as if 


its f 
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its own Truth, which Gee the leaſt 
Appearance of Falſhood and De 
puts to flight any Shadow or Suſpicien of 


eit, and 


its being any other than what it ſeems and 


appears to be. So that to doubt of the 


Truth of Self-conſerouſneſs, were to doubt 
of that which we muſt aſſuredly know, 
cannot be known at all, without being moſt 
certainly known. And conſequently, the 
Appearance to the Mind of any Senſation, 


Thought, or Imagination, of which it is 


Conſcious and Senfible, as its own Act, or 


ſomething done by 27/elf, in being Conſcious 


of itſelß, is its Reality, and does no ways 
differ from it. And to ſuppoſe Theſe, or 


any other Acts of the Mind, not to be real- 
ly what they ſeem and appear to. be, in its 
being Conſcious of them, is a mere Contra- 


diction, and deſtroys the very Notion of 2 
Being, which is ſenfible of its own Acts, as 
proceeding from ſelf, in being Self-con- 
ſcious, and perceives its own Senſe and Know- 

ledge of Them, and Itſelf. And for which 
Reaſon, Conſciouſneſs may very juſtly be ſaid 


to exceed all other Knowledge whatever, in 


. Certainty and Evidence; even That of 5 0 


0 evident Truths, "= they arc veel) or the 
LS: „ firſt 


| < 
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concern and have to do with the general 


Natures of Things, or the Conditions and 
Habitudes of their Beings; in which there- 


fore there is need of judgment and Refle- 


ction. But no Knowledge, which is an Act 


of Fudgment, or is acquired by Reflettion, 
_ admits of that Degree of Self-evidence, as 


a Knowledge which is merely perceptive, 
and derives its Evidence from the Percepti- 


on of jelf, or is Self-evident, becauſe Self- 
perceptive.” 


'Tis manifeſt therefore, . that 
no one can be ſo well aſſured of the Truth 


or Rightneſs of his Judgment, tho ever ſo 


certain and free from doubt, as that he 
actually judges, the Aſſurance of this being 
his Conſciouſueſe, which is Knowledge in the 


higheſt degree Selfeuident. And far leſs | 
(as I may add) can he be ſo certain, that 
What he objerves, or percei ves by any of his 


Senſes, is Real, and ſuch as it appears to be, 


as that Objects have ſuch an Appearance to 
his Senſes, and that he actually perceives and 
* beg Notice of them. 


- Conſidering that our Conſciouſneſs (which 
is the higheſt Evidence and Aſſurance of 
the Reality of our Being) is perpetually 
i N 2 preſent 
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preſent to our Minds; Tis, as T may take 
occaſion to obſerve, exceeding ſtrange and 
hardly credible, that any one, eſpecially ſo 
renowned a Philoſopher as Deſcartes, ſhould 
call in queſtion the Certainty of his own 
Being and Exiſtence, and not be fatisfied 
thereof, until he had firſt found out a Me- 
dium, [I think] to prove it by. But which 
is indeed no Medium at all, becauſe the 
Thing does not admit of any Proof, as be- 
ing, of all other Knowledge, the moſt im- 
mediate, becauſe in the higheſt Degree ſelf- 
evident. For he could not know or be aſ- 
ſured that he Thought, without being Con- 
cious of Himſelf, as that Being or Thing 
which had Thought; and that it was Him- 
ſelf, 1. e. his own actual Being (the very 
Thing he would prove) which, in the Act 
of Thinking, gave Exiſtence to his own 
Thought. Tis evident therefore that he 
certainly knew that he Exiſted, before ever 
he ſought for a Medium to prove it by; for 
that the Medium does not really differ from 
the Concluſion: becauſe to know or per- 

ceive that it is I my ſelf who Think, (which 
it's Impoſiible, 1 in Thinking, to be ignorant 
of )1 18 certainly to know that I Exiſt, or am 
actually 
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actually that Being or Thing which Thinks, 
there being no ſeparating, ſo much as in . 
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Thought, the Knowledge and Perception 


of Being and Exiſtence from that of Self: 
So that if the Perception of Self be certain, 
That of Exiſtence muſt be fo too. And tho 


general, than his own Thinking, or the 


Conſideration that tis Himſelf who Thinks, 


the Medium he makes uſe of ſeems to be 
rather the Act of Thinking, conſidered in 


(and which might as well have been ſaid of 7 
Feeling, or any other Senſation, as of Think- 


ing) yet tis certain that the true and moſt 
Natural State of the Argument is this, 
2 'Tis I, i. e. my own very Being, or Self, 


« who Think; and therefore I Exiſt ”. But 
which, as was ſaid, is no Argument at all; 


becauſe the Perception or Conſciouſneſs of 


Self, is the Perception of Exiſtence. But 


this Philoſopher being reſolved before-hand 
to doubt of every thing, he called in Queſti- 

| oneven the certain Knowledge he had of 
E his « own Exiſtence, merely for the ſake of 


Doubting: : Or he would not allow it to be 
Knowledge, becauſe it interfered with his 
own. darling Maxim or Rule of Philoſo- 
Pha, That, in order to know any ching 
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with Certainty, every thing ought firſt to 
be doubted of, and reckoned as uncertain. 
Whereas indeed if nothing were ſo certain 


and evident of itſelf, as to need no Mannet 


of Proof from any thing elſe, all our la- 
bour | of ſearching after Truth would 
be in vain; for every thing muſt e- 


| verlaſtingly remain Uncertain, and there 


could never be any End of Doubring. And 
if Self-conſrrouſneſs be not a certain Know- 
ledge of one's own Exiſtence, we had een 
as good let alone Doubting; for it will 
never make us grow one Jot the wiſer of 
more knowing, becauſe we cannot other- 
wiſe be ſure that we Doubt at all, even when 
we are moſt Doubtful, but by being C onſei- 
ous that it is We ourſelves who Doubt, 

Conſciouſneſs, as it gives us infallible Af- 


ſurance of the Reality of our own Being 


and Exiſtence, ſo it is a moſt certain Rule 
and Criterion for judging of that State of 
the Soul, when we are not truly our ſelves; 
or it will ſerve to diſcern and diſtinguiſh, 

moſt clearly and exactly, between our 
Dreams, and our Waking Thoughts and 
Senſations. To make appear therefore the 
Difference between Dreaming and Waking. 


there 
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there needs only to ſhew that a Man, when 


he dreams, is not C onſcious; and conſe- 


| quently, 1 in dreaming, cannot know that he 


dreams, as, when awake, he knows him- 
lf to be awake. 


Now i in dreaming, we ſeem to perceive 5 


Things by our Senſes, of which there are 
no Real Senſations. And it is no extraor- 
dinary Thing for a Man to dream himſelf 
to be Dead, or ſome other Being or Thing 
than he is. And ſeeing that whatever a 
Man ſeemeth then to perceive ſenſibly, as 


if awake, is nothing elſe but Fancy and 


Imagination ; 3 That Perception therefore 
which, in Dreaming, he hath of his own 
Being, is only of an imaginary Being; and 


conſequently a deluſive fanciful and ſeem- 
ing Perception, and not true Conſciouſneſs, 


or a Knowledge and Perception attended 
with a Senſe of itſelf. Conſequently alſo, 


tho one dream the Truth, and ſeem to 


have that Being which is really one's own, 


(6 far as a Dream is capable of repreſent- 


ing it) or ſhould dream that he is in that 


Place where he actually is, with other Cir- 
cumſtances which are at that time real oy 


Jet is this nothing elſe but a ſeeming or. 
1 N 4 imagi- 
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imaginary Perception; 3 there being no Dif. 
ference at all, in the preſent Caſe, between 
a falſe and a true Imagination, when, tho 
it be only Imagination, it is not however 
perceived to be ſuch: as it muſt needs be, 
were there a Conſcious Senſe or Perception 
of it. Otherwiſe Conſciouſneſs might err 
and be deceived ; which hath been ſhewn 
to be, in the Nature of the Thing, utterly 
idle. Tis manifeſt therefore that, 
in Dreaming, a Man it not Conſcious. 
And from which it follows, that a Man 
can never know or be certain that he 
dreams; becauſe, ſuppoſing he certainly 
knew it, he'muſt (agreeably to what hath 
been ſaid) Perceive his own Knowledge and 
Conſciouſneſs of it: that is, according to the 
Nature of a Dream, he muſt fancy himſelf 
to be Conſcious, or imagine his own Con- 
 ſeiouſneſs which is as inconſiſtent and in- 
compatible with its Nature, as any one 
Thing can poſſibly be with Another. 

| Whereas, on the contrary, when awake, 
a Man cannot but aſſuredly know he is ſo; 
becauſe ſenſible of his own Knowledge or 
| Conſciouſneſs of the Reality of his o W 
Being, and of his Waking Senſe and 

Thoughts, And 
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And for the ſame Reaſon, upon recol- 
. 1 or thinking of his paſt Dream, he 
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muſt needs know it to have been a Dream, 


and that he was not then truly Himſelß, but 
had only fuch a Being as his Imagination 
was capable of forming and repreſenting to 
him. And about which any one may be 
perfectly well ſatisfied, who newly coming 
out of a Dream, will but carefully examine 
his own Appearance at ſuch time, and take 
due Notice and Cogniſance of the Nature 
and Manner of that Perception which, in 
Dreaming, he had of his own Being, and 
then compare it with that which he has of 
it when Awake. He will not, I ſay, find any 


Conſcious, or Self-knowing Perception, in any 
Dream he has concerning his own Being, 
or of any thing he ſeems to do or act there- 
in. For indeed Conſciouſneſs is a thing ut- 
terly incapable of being mimick'd or coun- 
terfeited, or having any manner of Repre- 
ſentation made of it; its Nature being ſuch, 
that either it muſt be perfectly true and 
real, or it muſt be wholly wanting and ab- 
ſent : excepting, when a Man is between 
ſleeping and waking, and has not yet 22 
; | ri 


155 the leaſt Reſemblance or Similitude of a 
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rid of the Impreſſion of his Dream, but is 
ſomewhat under the Power and Influence 
of it; and in another Caſe we ſhall Pre: 
ſently mention, which reſembles it. 
Bur ſuppoſing that a Man, on the very | 
Inſtant of his coming out of a Dream, and 


before he had time to rowſe and recollect 


himſelf, ſhould be deprived of his Conſci- 


ouſneſs, then, conſequently from what hath 
been ſaid, he would not be able to know 


that. he had Dreamed. And the Senſe of 
his Dream, which he had, in dreaming 1 it, 
and the Perception of his preſent Self, and 


of his now waking Senſations, would be, 


to him, no ways different, but as the very 


ſame Thing. And which I mention, be- 


cauſe, hereby, the Perception which Brutes 


have of their Senſations and Actions may, 


I think, be ſet in a clear and ſatisfactory 


Light. What hath been ſaid of a Man 


coming out of a Dream, and ſupp © 
be deprived of his Conſciouſneſs, being, no | 
doubt, applicable to Them; which, be- 
cauſe deſtitute of C onſciouſneſs, cannot di- 
ſtinguiſn or diſcern any difference between 
the Imaginations of their Dreams, (for that 


ſeveral of them De is unqueſtignable) 


and 
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and their Waking Senſations: So that, when 
Awake, they perceive their Senſations and 
Actions, juſt even as Men, and they them- 
ſelves do their Dreams. For, becauſe a 
Man in Dreaming, for want of being Con- 

feious, knowerh not that he has a Dream; 
Brutes, which are Unconſcious, do nor per- 
ceive, when Awake, that they are Awake 
hor, coming out of a Dream, are ſenſible 
that they have Dreamed. Waking theres 


fore, they have the fame Perception of 


their Senſations and Actions, as Dream< 
ing chey have of cheir Dreams. And 
which tan admit ef no manner of Dife 


pute; becauſe, to all Appearance, the 


Tmaginations of a Dream differ norhing 
from the Perceptions of Senſe, but are 
ſeemingly the very ſame with them: And 


it is Conſciouſneſs alone (which Brutes 


Want) that can diſtinguiſh che one from 
the other, or ſhew that a Dream. 18 not 
a real Senſation. 

The caſe: of Madneſs admits of: this 
like Explication, or may be judged of and 


determined after the ſame Manner. For 


raging, or ſtark mad Folks, not being at all 
E muſt needs therefore have much 


| like 


. 
S . 
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like ſuch a Perception of their own Be- 
ings or Selves as one that Dreams has; 
or who, newly coming out of a Dream, 
would have, ſuppoſing he were deprived 
of his Conſciouſneſs. And a melancholy 
or half-mad Perſon is ſomewhat in the 
ſame Condition with Him who, not being 


thoroughly Awake, is doubtful whether 


his Dream be not true or ſomething 
real. The difference between Dreaming 
and Madneſs, (which is nothing material 


in the preſent Caſe) ſeems to be only 
this; That the bodily Organs (where-ever 


it is that the Soul hath its chief Reſi- 


dence) of Mad-men are ſhattered, or put 
out of their natural Frame and Order: 


in Dreamers, there is a Stupor which 
poſſeſſeth them. But the Effects are the 


ſame: As appears from Mad- folks fancy- 
ing themſelves to be other Beings than 


they are; from their not knowing them 


ſelves to be Mad; and when recovered- F 


of their Madneſs, their conſidering it, 


as a Man awake does his paſt Dreams. 
I ſhall- only add on this Head, that a 
violent Rage of Paſſion, and the ungo- 
vernable and unaccountable Freaks and. 

| St ranſports 
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Tranſports of a Man « overcome with Drink, 
are to be deemed a remporary or ſhort- 
liv'd' "Madneſs. 

Tis notorious that the dificuley (tho 
ly imaginary) of diſtinguiſhing between 
Dreaming and being Awake, hath by ſe- 
veral been look'd upon as unſurmounta- 
ble; and hath fo perplexed and embar- 


raſſed ſome very curious and over-nice Per- 


fons, and even fome notable Philoſophers 
of the laſt Age, that they have in carneſt 
doubted, - and ſeriouſly debated with 


themſelves, whether or no, when Awake, 


they were. not: Aſleep, and did nothing 
elſe but Dream. But, as I am apt to 
believe, a true Notion of C onſciouſneſs, or 
of à Knowledge which, perceives and is 


ſenſible of itſelf, (and which any one may 


have, by conſulting his own Reaſon, and 
certain Experience in the Caſe) will en- 
tirely ſatisfy Him that is moſt ſceptical 
and ſcrupulous, and render the Matter in 


Debate as clear as the Day. And it will 


at the ſame time let us ſee, how that 
ſome Men are ſuch errant Humoriſts in 
Thinking, as to doubt of thoſe Things 
which they could not help being moſt 
. thoroughly 
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truly makes the difference; but by ſome | 


Eyes againſt the natural and clear and 
ſelf-evident Light and Conviction of their 
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thoroughly aſſured and ſatisfied in; were 


it not that they take a ſtrange ſoxt of 
whimſical Pleaſure to ſeem ignorant, even - 


to Themſelves, of what they- really know; 
and did wilfully and: obſtinately ſhut their 


own Minds and Conſciouſneſs. And as to 


Thoſe who have endeavoured to remove 
"this ſuppoſed and imaginary Difficulty, 


they have attempted it, not by account- 


ing for the difference between Dream 


ing and being Awake, from the Nature 
and Reaſon of the Thing, or by That which 


choſen and extraordinary Inftances, which 
they imagined would clear up. the Mat- 
ter; but wherein, I think, they have not 


at all ſucceeded. Mr. Locke would make 


appear the difference between Waking and 
Dreaming, only by this Inſtance, viz.” That 
there is a manifeſt Difference between 


Dreaming of being in the Fire, and be- 


ing actually in it. But (were this at all 


to the purpoſe) do we never Dream of 


any thing but Fire that burns and tor- 


ments us? And are not our ſeeming or 
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imaginary Senſations, eſpecially of Seeing, 
very ſtequently as clear and lively in 


Dreams as our real ones, when we are ever 
ſo thoroughly Awake? Wherefore, unleſs 


it be When a Man happens to have the 
Senſation of the Pain of Burning, he may, 
for ought he knows, or can tell, be in a 
Dream. And in order to be aſſur'd that 
he is at any time Awake, he ſhould al- 
ways have a Fire ready to thruſt his 
Hand into it. Mr. Hobbes (with whom it 


is uſual to aſſert, juſt according as his 


Preſent Purpoſe and Occaſion at any time 
requires, what is eontrary to, or beſide the 


common Opinion, dogmatically, or upon 
no other Ground than his own fingle 
Authority) makes a Dream to or more 


elear chan our Waking Thonghts. © And 


£& hence, ſays he, it cometh. to Paßt that 


c it is a hard matter, and by Many thought 


c impoſſible, to diſtinguiſn exactly between 

« Senſe and Dreaming. For my . own 

Part, (adds he) when I conſider, that 
4p] in Dreams IT do not often nor con- 


| ly think of the ſame Perſons, 
« « Places, Objects and Actions that I 


* © train 


1 1 


« do. Waking; nor * ſo long a 


\ . 
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not ſo Think, and ſo Remember, ( ask 
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train of coherent: Thoughts, Dreaming 
| <<: 56: at other: times: And::becaiife/Wakss 
ing, I often obſerve the Abſurclity f 
t Dreams, but never Dream of the Ab. 


<« ſurditics of my Waking Thoughts; I 


4 am well fatisfied that, being Awake, 
* know I dream not ;' tho' when I dream 


1 chink my ſelf Awake. A fine 80. 
lution: of this ſo extraordinary and puz- 
zling Difficulty! As if any Man in the 
World did conſtantly chink of the. fame 
Perſons, Places, Objects and Actions, at 


one time as at another; or remember ſo 
long 2 1 rain of colveans Thoughts * when 


eien a it. Wherefore, when he does 


by che way; did ever any one, in Dream- 


ing, Recollect, or purpoſely make uſe of 8 


his Memory?) he ought, if this 


ment concludes, or has any Force in ir, 


to think or ſuppoſe himſelf drmm, 


when he is Awake. Or as if abundance 
of People (perhaps the _ greateſt Part 


of Mankind) were not ſo inconſiderate, 


as never once ſcarce in their whole Livds, | 


 waraas or nn on che Al 


7 hy” 


5 
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of their Thoughts ; ; and who nevertheleſs 


are as well aſſured of their being Awake, 


as any Philoſopher, who does not think fir 
to believe it, until he has firſt found out an 
Argument or Criterion to. ſatisfy himſelf, 
that he is awake. Or, as if it were poſſi- 
fible to Dream at all of our Waking 


Thoughts, as Things different from our 
Dreams which reſemble them. What Oc- 
caſion then for any mention of their Ab- 


ſurdities? And as to his affirming That, 
« when he Dreams, he thinks himſelf ta 


„ be Awake; Another, who had a Mind 


to anſwer him in his own way, might with 
equal Truth have told him, that when A- 
wake, he thinks himſelf to be a Dreaming. 


Beſides, there is the ſame Objection to be 


made againſt theſe Criterions, as againſt 
Deſcartes s Argument for proving his own 
Exiſtence. For by his ſaying, When I 


0 " __ that, in Dreams, I do not often 


« nor conſtantly think of the ſame Perſons, 
« Places, Objects and Actions, that I do 
„Waking, Sc. tis very plain, that he 


already knew himſelf to be Awake. O- 


therwiſe, what would Confidering ſignify, 


Ne certain chat twas Himſelf who confi- 


O dered? 
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Adered ? Which he could not be, unleſs 
aſſur'd at the fame time of his being 4. 
_ wake : Or ſuppoſing he could, he ought 


to have told us, how he came to know 


and be affured that he Confidered: for un- 
leſs ſure of this, the Things he conſider- 
ed might, for ought he knew, be all a 
Dream and Fancy. And indeed his very 
Confidering is not much better, and can 
hardly be admitted as an Argument in 
the caſe; becauſe for a Man, who is 

thoroughly Awake, to Confider, in order to 


diſcover whether of no he is fwake, with- 


out ever minding or regarding his own 
certain Knowledge, of inward Senſe and 


Experience of the Thing, looks very like 


the Conſideration of a Mad-man, or one 


who. has loſt his Wits. I ſhould not have 
troubled the Reader with theſe Animadver- 


fions, but in order to obſerve, that | fince | 
this Philoſopher, who had a very preg- 
nant Wir for the Invention of Arguments, 
could find no better to ſerve his turn; 


'ris very likely that there is no other po 


fible way, than that which we have men- 8 


tioned and declared, to come to the Know- 
* of che Thing x Or ſoppoling there 
were, 


8 * 
2 1 


5 
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- gs. 4 it could not be ſo ſatisfactory as Con- 
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dle of its own Knowledge, But is it not 
Tmewhat ſtrange, that two ſuch great 
Judges, and nice Arbiters of the preciſe 
Bounds and utmoſt Limits of Human 
Knowledge and Underſtanding, ſhould never 
imagine or ſuſpe&, that there muſt be 
ſome one and conſtant, ſome very ſolid 


and ſubſtantial Reaſon, why all Mankind 


(without a ſingle Exception) are ſo tho- 


roughly well ſatisfied and affured of their 


i being Awake? And that, without the leaſt 
labour of Conſidering and Reflecting, or 


3 roujneſe eſs, which perceives itſelf, or is ſen- 


fe © 
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ever uſing any Thought at all about the 


Matter. And is it not a little ſurpriſing 


that They, who have ſearch'd and ran- 


ſack d every nook and corner of the Mind, 
for Ideas, after having made this noble 
and uſeful Diſcovery, that all the Mind's 
Knowledge, of what kind ſoever, is re- 
. ſolvable 1 into them, ſhould never once hap- 
pen to Stumble upon C onſciouſneſs | ? Bur 


289 or perhaps too much of this: 


and to proceed. | 
© Since the Mind's C onſeimfaef of it ſelf, 


x and its own Powers, depends on its Act- 


1 £ * 
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ing3 and to be Self-conſeious is nothing elfe 
but being /enfible of one's elf; as that 
which acts, and hath a Power of Acting 
and this implies ſome notice or regard of 
the Nature, or Quality and Tendency of 
the Act, of what kind ſoever it be; for 
how is it poſſible to be ſenſible of one's 
ſelf, as the Actor or Doer of a Thing, 
without having ſome - regard or conſide- 
ration of the Act or Action it ſelf, and 
of what is acted or done? Wherefore when 
(as ' ſometimes it happens) the Mind or 
Soul is ſo indolent and remiſs, chat it ſcarce 
knows what its Thoughts are, or that it 
at all Thinks, but careleſsly and ſupine- 
ly foffers em to go at 5 and a- 
drift, like a Ship in the wide Sea with 
out a Pilot, and ſeems, tho” Awake, to D 
dream its own Thoughts; at ſuch times 
its Conſci one of itſelf, and its Powers 
of Acting, is, in Proportion chereto, weak 
and lifeleſs, and ſo obſcure as to be hard- 
ly perceptible. And (which may appear 
very ſtrange) when, on the other hand, 
its Thoughts and Meditations are ſo ear- 
neſt and intenſe, that it is wholly Loſt, 
as we ſay, in Contemplation ; ; it hath but 


5 a very 


4 10 on ** 
4A {FEY ;llight Senſe and Perception of its 


Baings. and Faculties of Thinking. The 
8 af which, I ſuppoſe, is, that the 


unnſual, greatneſs, or extraordinary im- 
portanqe of the Object, diminiſhes and 
abateth of that Regard which, - otherwiſe, 
it would have to its Thoughts, as its 
own; as if they were given and impart- 


ed to it by the Object of its Meditati- 
gk or as if it did not act, but were acted 


n. Or perhaps there is ſomething 

pd Nature of the thing. it ſelf, that 
—.— occaſion that a very great intenſe- 
neſs of Thought ſhould: produce the ſame 
effect, that a F aintneſs or Languor does; 
Contraries, as we find, ſometimes beget- 
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ting like Changes and Effects. They alſo 


who act with Enthuſiaſm, as Poets, (and 
Who, tis thought, do nothing right or 
to the purpoſe, without it) are not then 
o Conſcious, as at other times. For their 
Imagination, when heated, looks. like In- 
ſpiration: And their Fictions and Inven- 


tions, not proceeding from Premeditation, 


but coming ſuddenly upon them, without 


any deliberate Fore- thought or Conſide- 5 


rauen, appear like ſo many Apparitions 
ei 8 O 3 ar 
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or Viſions, and not as their own proper 


and natural Productions. And which brings 


to my Mind a Story, related, I think, by 


Ariſtotle, of a certain Poet of his time, 


who was frequently Mad, or out of his 
right natural Wits. Now when ſober, 


and qu ite free from his Lunacy, his Per- 


formances were heavy and dull, and he 


ſtrove in vain to do any thing to the 


Purpoſe : But during, his lucid Intervals 
of Madneſs, (as I may call them) he had 
the true vein of Poetry on him. There 


is For another caſe, wherein Conſe toufoeſe 


is in a manner loſt, and quite diſappears; 
or (if I may venture on ſo bold an Ex- 
preſſion) is wholly ſpent and exhauſted. 
Which is, when the Soul is ſo raviſh'd, 
and wrapt up in the Object of its Love 
and Admiration, that it ſeems to be en- 
tranced, and to have no Senſe left of it 
ſelf, or its natural Powers, from the Ex- 
ceſs and Predominancy of thoſe Paſſions. 
As is finely expreſs'd in that ſo much ce- 


lebrated Ode of Sappho, put me Latin 1 
Catullus; where it 1s faid, 
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Quod loquar amens, 
- Lingua ſed torpet, Se. 


1 ſhall only add to what hath been aid, | 
| that there are degrees of Conſcrouſneſs, 
without any of theſe extraordinary Cauſes 
and Accidents, For a very young Child. 
cannot. be thought ſo Conſcious as a Man, 
nor perhaps, as one of three or four years ö 


old. And it's likely that an Embrio in 


the Womb, or a new- born Infant, is 
not "0 onſcious at all. And from which 
we may infer that actual Conferouſneſs de- 
pends, for its Exiſtence, on the exerciſe 
of Reaſon; becauſe, tho there be a Capa- 
city "of Reaſon, in an Embrio, or new- 
born Infant, yet before Reaſon appears and 
acts, there is no C onſciouſneſs. And for- 


aſmuch as one who is very groſs- witted, 
and next to being ſtupid or quite void of 
Underſtanding, is Conſcious but in a very 


low degree, tis probable enough to think- 


ing, that every Man is more or leſs Con- 


ſerous, in proportion to his Share of Rea- 
| "a and Ungerfianding. Seeing alſo that 
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our Senſations are ſeldom regarded, unleſs 
when pleaſing, or difagreeable; forzas was 
obſerved, (in diſcourſing of Senſeh we are 
for the moſt part wholly intent onithe Ob- 


jects perceived, without ever minding our 


Acts of Perceiving them: but in our 
Acts of Thinking, there is a Neceſſity of 
taking Notice of them, becauſe otherwiſe, 
no Regard could be had to their Truth or 
Juſtnéſs, which is always requiſite in the 
Caſe: We are not therefore, generally 
ſpeaking, fo Conſcious of our Senſations or 
Senfitrve” Perceptions, as of our Acts of 
Thinking and Underſtanding. But we are 


moſt Conſcious of our Volitions, or Acts of 
Willing, for a en which eie only 


be mentioned. | l 
As the Mind or San is ee on- 


ſcious of the particular Natures of ite own 


Acts, and of its ſeveral Powers of acting; 
it comes thereby to know when it ceaſes 


from acting, or does not act; as v. gr. that 


it does not, now, See or Hear. But which 
otherwiſe it could not know: for ſuppoſing 


I had never been Conſcious of the Act and 
Power of Seeing, twere utterly impoſſible; 
when it is dark, or my Eyes are cloſed, that 


1- e -_ſ n that 1 Pe not now 
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Ser: and for the ſame Reaſon, upon gro- 


know, L have loſt my Sight, or chat my 


of Seeing is impaired; and that 1 


cannot now ſee at all, or ſo well as once 1 
did. Should it be ſaid, that this Diſcovery 


is owing to Memory: I anſwer, that tho 


I could not know it, without the Help and 


Uſe of my Memory, yet ſince I call it to 
mind as a Conſcious Being, Memory is in- 

debted to Conſciouſneſs, for its being at all 
practicable, or any ways ſerviceable in eee p 


Caſe. For where This is wanting, Mem 


is blind and impotent, and N fer, 
knowing any Thing: as is apparent from 


Inſtances of Brute Creatures. For certain- 


ly a Dog, when he has loſt his Smell, which 


is his acuteſt Senſe, and That which he 


continually uſes in all his Actions and Em- 


ployments, does not know that he has loſt 


it: Nor is ſenſible, upon its being impaired 
and growing dull, that it is not ſo good or 
quick as it uſed to be. And yet a Dog re- 

members, and hath Inſtincts of a very high 
and extraordinary Nature. A plain Indi- 


e chat Brutes are not Conſcious: for to 
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* a Power, without being ſenfible of the 
| Loſs; or to experience Perception or any. 
other Act, and not afterwards 'to \know 
when there is none, the proper Object and 
Occaſion of its Exerciſe being preſent, and 
' where Memory is not wanting, manifeſtly 
implies, that there never was any Conſci- 
ouſneſs or inward - Senſe and Knowledge, 
either of the Power or the Act. The Soul 
likewiſe perceives the Decay and Dulneſs, or 
the Improvement and Promptitude of its 
intellectual Powers and Faculties, on com- 


— 


obſerved of them. And which I particu- 
larly mention, becauſe of making the fol- 
fowing Remark and Reflection, viz. that 
when incapable of uſing them, as in lethar- 
gick Diſtempers, tis altogether impoſſible 
that a Man ſhould be ſenſible of their Loſs 
or Suſpenſion, as he is, in the Caſe of any 
abſent Senſation, or the Loſs of any of his 
Senſes. A manifeſt Token, that Conſcionſe 
neſs belongs only to the Mind, as it hath 
Reaſon and Underſtanding. And tho', as 
ſome may perhaps be ready to object, the 
Saul would not be able to perceive a torak 
ware Loſi 


paring the preſent Degree of their Capaci- | 
ties with what it formerly experienced and 
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Loſs or Suſpenſion of its Memory, any more 
than Underftanding; yet ſince there may be 
Memory without Conſciouſneſs, as in Brutes, 


and conſequently without Underſtanding, 
this Objection therefore does not at all 


reach or ſignify to the Purpoſe. 
The Conſci one of a Power or ee 
is likewiſe, as may be obſerved, abſolutely ' 


requiſite and neceflary to the uſing, or em- 
ploying and directing it, ſuitably to the Oc- 
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caſion which preſents itſelf, or for any ra- 


tional End or Purpoſe. For how could it 
be poſſible for any one to employ his Senſe 


of Seeing, for inſtance, on any Object, or 
direct his Sight to it, in order to underſtand 


it, or for any other rational Purpoſe, with- 
out being Conſcious of his having ſuch a 
Senſe or Faculty? And for which Reaſon it 


is that, in Dreaming (viz. becauſe there is 


then no Conſciouſneſs) the Soul can have * 
no Exerciſe at all of its Power of employ- 


ever. And conſequently, as may be noted, 
Reaſon or the Underſtanding, at ſuch times, 


does not properly act, or there is no true 


and right Uſe and Exerciſe of it: for to 


ene r * without having a 


Power 


ing and directing any of its Faculties what- 


2 Senſe of one's Ignorance or not Knowi g. 
Mr. Hobbes endeavours to account for chis, ä 
by faying, That the Clearneſs of Perce cep 
tion, in a Dream, taketh away Diſtruſt. Bur. | 


eee eee ee Roos 
Faculty of Underſtanding, ſuitably bd the 


Occaſion that offers, or for {c 


end or other, tho' it be only (hat is moſt 
natural to it, via.) Speculation, or mer merely. 


for the ſake of Knowledge, is a manifeſt 


Contradiction. But that there is no true 


or real Exerciſe of the Underſtanding, in 


Dreams, may likewiſe appear from this | 
Conſideration; that in Dreaming, we never 
wonder at the moſt ſtrange and ſurprizing 
Objects and Accidents, and which, awake, 
would amaze and aſtoniſh us. For Wander 
(which i is a rational Paſſion) implies a Senſe. 


or Conſciouſneſs of one's. Ignorance, of the 
thing wondred at: and it's impoſſible there 


ſhould be a Capacity of Knowing and Un- 


derſtanding, Where there is none of havin 


what fignifies Diſtruſt in the Caſe? Do 
we not wonder, when awake, at things, 
which we have not the leaſt Doubt or Dir, 


ſtruſt of their being true and real ? 3 „ The 


Reaſon * we do not diſtruſt in our 


Dreams, 


«ns 


as it appears to be 
i at ſüch time no true or real Exerciſe of 
the Underſtanding: for an Incapacity of 


_— 
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1 Yeams, is becauſe there is then no Capa- 
ity of Doub ring, as whether or no the 
Fe ub be any thing real, or ſuch 
And this, becauſe there 


Doubting, in a Being that is not infallible 
and all- knowing, does moſt certainly imply, 


that there is an Impotence or utter Inabi- 


lity of N 4 eurer r ebN* any Thing 
whatever. 


Ho proceed now in the next place, to 
the” Confideration' of what was formerly 


obſerved concerning the Will, or a Power 
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of acting with Choice and Preference, 


m ly, this Peculiarity belonging to it; 
TR it is a neceſſary and indiſpenſable 


in, dry, or formally and expreſly 


wills, and hath a Power of . as it 

actually does. os 
Now this particular Regard aid Conk: 
deration of Self, does, I think, Plainly i in- 
timate and declare, that the Mind, in its 
atts of Willing is free, or does determine 
. 


ration of its being exerted or put 
into act, that the Mind ſhould, there- 


ard it ſelf, i. e. a Conſcious Being, which 


itſelf; and that it is not determined, or 
forced and neceſſitated, to ill as it does 
by the Object or Motive to it; but that 
what it Willi or Chuſes, it had a Power of 


not Willing, or refufing, and what it Wills 


or refuſes, it had a Power of Wing, or 
chuſing and preferring. For otherwiſe, what 


Neceflity, or indeed any the leaſt Occaſion 


could there be, that the Mind, in the Ex- 


erciſe of its Will alone, and not as in act- 


ing by any other Faculty belonging to it, 


ſhould ' always regard elf, as having a 


Power of ating as it does; unleſs it had i in 
itſelf a Power of beginning the Motion, or 


that, in Willing, it acted from 1felf alone, 


and fo had a Se motive, or Self-determing- 
tive Power? It is ſo far from being requiſite 
and neceſſary, or upon any Account uſeful 
or expedient, that the Mind, in its acts of 
Perreiving, Ibinting, Remembring, &c. 
ſhould particularly regard or conſider it. 


Elf, that the doing This would be a Hin- 


drance and Impediment to ſuch Acts. As 
if. in Thinking, for Inſtance, I ſhould uſe 
this Reflection, 'Tis I myſelf who now Think; 
end have a Power of Thinking as T actually 
do, This would hinder and divert the free 
IVF and 
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Cauſe of every voluntary Act. And this 
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nl Courſe of my Thoughts. Nei- 
ther could it be done, without a particular 


Application of the Mind to this Purpoſe, 


or without intending before-hand to do it. 
Whereas. there is no occaſion for any ſuch 


Application, or previous Deſign and Inten- 
tion in the Acts of Villing; it being, as 
Was, ſaid, a neceſſary and indiſpenſible Con- 
dition of Willing any thing, or of any vo- 
luntary Act whatever, that the Mind, at 


the very Time that it Wills, ſhould expreſ- 


Wills, and hath a Power of Willing as it 


does. *Tis-manifeſt therefore that Self, or 


that which is Conſcious, does, in exerting 


ly regard and conſider itſelf, as That which 


this. Power, lead the Way; and ſo doth be- 


gin the Motion, or is the Principle or firſt 


icular or expreſs Regard of itſelf, is the 


true Cauſe and Reaſon (which we promiſed 
to, declare) why che Mind, in its Acts of 


. CW is always thoroughly, and, as 1 
may ſay, intenſely Conſcious : but which is 
otherwiſe, as hath been noted, in the Ex- 
exciſe.of all its other Faculties or Powers. 
\: Another Proof of the Mind's Freedom 


in Filling, and: indeed ſtrictly. demonſtra · 
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ceive and Think, before we can know that 


An Eſey on ese TY 
tive, is this further Conſideration, (former=: i 


ly alſo mentioned, as what ſhould/after- - 


wards be remembred -and made uſe: of) vi. 
That the Mind, before ever it exerts its Will 
or Power of chuſing, is conſcious, and knows 
within itſelf, that it hath a Power of Choice 
and Preference. And which is alſo a neceſ- 
fary Condition of its Willing at all: Info- 
much that, the very igt time I had Oc- 


caſion to exert my Will, or make uſe of my 
Elective Power, I could not poſlibly exer- 


ciſe it, or do any voluntary Act, without 

knowing and being conſcious to my ſelf 
[before-hand] that I have ſuch a Faculty or 
Power in my ſelf. A thing that ſeems, at 
firſt ſight, very ſtrange and wonderful; to 
know I have a Power of acting, before ever 
I have acted, or had any Tryal or Experi- 


ence of it: But a little Reflection will 


quickly ſatisfy any one that, in the Ne ure. 
of the thing, it muſt be ſo, and cannot poſe 
fibly be otherwiſe; and which is peculiar 
to this Faculty: For we know nothing 1 
our Powers of Perceiving, ace | 
Remembring, &c. but by experimenting 
their Acts; it being neceſſary uſt co Pe. 


; 4 
l 4 


we 
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we have a Power of perceiving or thinks. 
ing Ne this Fore knowledge, or, as I; 


may call it Forer conſciouſneſi of a Power of. 
Malling or 'Chufing; (and which, as I ſhall 
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repeat}! is abſolutely neceſſary to the exert- 


ing of the Will, or putting it forth into 
Act) does moſt clearly and demonſtratively. 
prove, that the Mina, in all its Volitions, 
gin the Marion, or acteth from it 1:/elf, 


as tlie firſt Cauſe; and true and ſole Princi- 
ple of chem: Becauſe (as is manifeſt at firſt 


light, and indeed Self- evident) That which 
is confeious of any Motive Power I ſelf has, 
before ever it hath had any Tryal or Expe- 
rience of it, muſt needs be the ſole Cauſe 
of its o. exerting it, or putting it forth 


into Act: As if, for inſtance, before ever 1 


moved my Hand, I knew I had, in my ſelf, 9 
+ Power of moving it; tis, by the Suppo- 


ſicdon, utterly impoſſible that any thing but 
[my: _y ſhould be the Cauſe of [my] mo-, 


And as to the Inducement, or Mo- 


ee it is called) of my willing or chu 
feng Fas T do; This falls under the ſame Con=, 


tion, and is to be concluded and de- 
ined by it: In as much as the Act of 


Dino or admitting of the Motive, (ca TH 
led 


— 
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as much a Voluntary, or, as I may ſtyle it, 
a ſel/-moving Act, as any Choice on Ele&i- 
on which follows afterwards upon it. For 
tis moſt certain that, before ever I allowed 


or admitted of any Motive whatever, 1 


knew and was conſcious to my ſelf, that 1 
had a Power of allowing and admitting it. 
And as may well enough be ſuppoſed to be 


the Caſe, there may be two Motives, which 
ſway equally or pretty near alike with me; 
and chat I am, as yet, ignorant which of 


them I ſhall prefer. I may be doubtful and 
wavering, for inſtance, whether, in my u- 
ture Conduct, I ſhall prefer Profit to Plena. 
fare, or vice verſa. Wherefore, for the 
Reaſon before- mentioned, the Motive could 
not force or neceſſitate me to admit it; it 
being a Contradiction to think, that any 
Motive can force its Admiſſion, or neceſſi- 
tate my Preference of it to any other, when 


1am conſcious to my ſelf of a Power 


have of admitting or allowing of a Motive, 
in general, or indeterminately, before ever 
I know what the particular Motive mw " 


There 


which I TIES Journ to all de 1 
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There is yet another Proof or Evidence 
at *the Mind's Freedom in Willing, taken 
from" Conſciouſneſi, or a Man's conſcious 
Knowledge and Experience, which ſets the 

Mutter in the cleareſt and plaineſt Light 
imaginable ; z it being (as I may ſo call it) a 
ſenſible Demonſtration of the Thing. For 
Example's ſake; ſhould any one now tell 
me, that I cannot help thinking on the pre- 
ſent Subject, becauſe there was a certain 
Reœaſon and Motive which neceſſitated my 
Choice and Preference of it to any other: 

I may with great Truth aſſure him, that 1 
am conſcious of, or feel within my ſelf, a 
Power df thinking of any other Subject, as 
well as the preſent; of what is moſt trivial, 
as well as the moſt important: or the moſt 
diſagreeable, no leſs than the moſt pleaſing 
to me: And fo likewiſe, that I can com- 
mand my Choice, either for the doing, or 
forbearing any Action; the continuing of 
it, or breaking it off: And all this, merely 

to ſatisfy my elf, (ſhould I be fo caprici- 
dus as to doubt of it) that I have a Power 
of willing or chuſing, indifferently, or with- 
„ | out having any regard to any Motive that 

| might fway or induce me to will and chuſe, 
Ig 2 PF 3 as. 


— 


F 


e indifferently; by making this extraordi- 
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as 1 do: : Namely, by making a 'Tryal or E Ex- 


periment of ſuch my own Power, ANC pure, 


ly for the fake of making it. And ſhould 


the Motive be the moſt alluring and affe&- 
ing imaginable, and ſuch as I never, be- 
fore, had any Thought of reſiſting, or op- 
poſing my Vill to it; I can ſay to my ſelf, 
* This Motive is indeed very ſtrong and 
« forcible : However, I will ſhew my ſelf 
« that I can reſiſt it, and that it ſhall not 
« get the better of my Will: For I find in 
« my ſelf a Power of doing it : And I will 


c exert this Power, tho upon no other 


« View or Conſideration, . but merely for 


< the fake of aſſerting to my ſelf, in the 


« ſtrongeſt manner, ſuch my own Power, 
« or my Freedom and Liberty of willing 


% nary Tryal of it; and tho, otherwiſe, I 
« ſhould certainly have yielded NP the Mo- 
« tive. $1 
Now tho it be here fuppoſed hit 5 45 
This, only for the ſake of Tryal and Expe- 


riment of my Power of willing indifferent- 


ly ; yet is it certain that I have alwaz s-fuch 
a Power, without ever thinking at all of 
. making a 8 of it, after this man- 


ner. : 
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ner. For it were prepoſterous to imagine, 
th the having a Power to make this Try- 

| a, or, the actual making it, is the Cauſe of 
my F Weedom 1 in willing, or of my having a 
Power of chufing, indifferently, or without 
being forced and neceſſfitated by the Mo- 
tive: Becauſe the making this Tryal is in- 
deed no more than an inſtance of my Free- LM 
dom in willing : And therefore is mentioned, 
only by way of Expoſition, or for ſetting the 
matter in ſo clear and evident a Light, as | 
to ſtop the Mouths of Wranglers, and leave —_ | 
no room for any Cavil or Diſpute, becauſe | 
it is making a Man a Judge in his own | 
Caſe, and is indeed appealing to what he IM 
continually experiences, or is conſcious of, 
within Bimſelf. However ſhould any one . 
be fo croſs-grain d and pertinacious as to 
ſay, that it is neceſſary to uſe and have re- 


1 courſe to this Tryal and Experiment, in or- FH 
47 der to 41ill freely, or ind; ufferently : My An- EE 
10 ſwer is, that ſince it is always in his Power ö 


to uſe it, it ſerves the purpoſe effectuallyj; 9 
1 and he may be free in his Choice whenever | | 
he pleaſes; and if he does not pleaſe or it 
h think fit to make uſe of this Power, tis his l 
of own Fault if his Choice be not free, Which | 


ve 4 ax 
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tho extremely abſurd, for. it is making a 
Man to be the Cauſe of the Freedom 6 er. Li- 
berty of his own Will; or it is ſuppofir 
him to be free in willing or chufing,..« only 
when he has a Mind to it, or takes a Fan- 
cyto be ſo; yet it is arguing ad Hominem. 
_ Conſciouſneſs likewiſe affords us inconte- 
ſtable Proofs of the Souls I. mmateriality, or 
moſt clearly evinces its Subſtance to bg Hi. 
ritual and incorporeal. 
For in the firſt place, That be which 
is conſcious, viz. Self, or one's own Being, i is, 
in the ſtricteſt Senſe, one or individual, and 
in its Nature as indiviſible, as a Point or 
Unit is: Inſomuch that, in its ſeveral Acts 
of thinking, and being conſcious, it cannot 
be ſuppoſed or imagined, to think, in one 
part; to be conſcious of thinking, in ano- 
ther; and to perceive that Conſciouſneſs, in 
a Third. For ſuch a Suppoſal would quite 
deſtroy the very Notion of Self, which i Am- 
plies (or nothing does) abhelute Indi vifible- 
neſs, or the moſt ſtrict and indiſſoluble Uni- 
ty.. Now Thinking, the Conſcioufieſ of it, 
and the Perception of This, tho each of 
them be a ſeveral Act, and quite diſtinct 
from the other, are e funden or hap- 
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Fr, 


ich th 


ereföre cannot exiſt together, in 


4 Süßltance which is extended, or con- 


| eth of Parts, any otherwiſe than by ha- 
ving a "ſeveral Part employed in 151 of 


| thoſe ſeveral and ſimultaneous Acts: Which 

1s plainly contrary to, and quite overthrows 

the Notion of Self, which, by its Nature, 
is purely and fimply One, and by the Sup- 


poſition, the very ſame numerical and indi- 
vidual 1 with reſpect to thoſe three 


Ade,” 


Again, tho they are Aa in re- 
ſheet of Time, yet, according to Nature, 


ole follows and comes after another. For 


— 2 
4 J 


Perception of This : Which laſt does there- 
fore (as muſt be noted) include, or contain 


Hd! comprehend the Firſt, as well as That 
Which next ſucceeds i it, and is intermediate ; 
for there c cannot t be a Percepti on of C onſci- 


AN 


of 


5 or Marter, i. e. a ſolid Subſtance." wil 


2 48 to be inconſiſtent and impoſſible. 
5 P 4 For 


there is an orderly Succeſſion in them, or 


firſt, chere is the Act of thinking ; next, the 
Conſeioufmeſ of it ; and then ſucceeds the 
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For (as is univerſally agreed, and was ne- 
ver yet diſputed by any one) the Act ef a 
ſolid Subſtance can be nothing elſe but Mo- 
tion. Now that one Motion ſhould contain 
in it two other Motions diſtin& from itſelf, 
(for Thinking, the Conſciouſneſs of it, and 
the Perception of C onſcrouſneſs, are ſo many 
ſeveral and diſtin& Acts) is altogether un- 
imaginable, and what no one can frame to 
himſelf any Idea of. Naturaliſis do indeed 
ſpeak of a compounded Motion: But every 
ſuch Motion, of what kind ſoever, is que- 
ſtionleſs, in reſpe& of the Body chat moves, 
as much one fingle Motion, as that which 
is moſt yncompounded, or {ſimple and uni- 
form: And ſo cannot be ſaid to contain 
two other Motions, ſeveral and diſtin 5 
from itſelf, Beſides, . the Mind's Act of | 
perceiving its Conſciouſneſs of thinking, is 
nqt a Compoſition of Conſciouſneſs, and of 
thinking; but is, in itſelf, a diſtinct Act 
from them, nor hath any thing. lier A e 
8 1 or Mixture in it. 
Moreover, if Body be conſcious, - it voſt 
: perceive itſelf ; for the Mind, in being con- 
ſcious, perceives Itſelf, or its own Being, as 
3. Thing which exiſts, and N and Bath 


1 | 's 
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2 Power of acting as it does. Wherefore 
Body, if conſcious, muſt be its own Ob- 
jest, or an Object to itſelf: that is to ſay, 
it muſt receiye or take the Impreſſion of 
ütſelf, on itſelf; there being no other poſ- 
ſible or imaginable way of a Body, 1. e. 
2 ſolid Subſtance, its Perceiving, than by 
taking the Impreſſion of what ir perceives, 
on itſelf, A thing, at firſt ſight, abſurd 
and ſhocking to Reaſon. And yer it will 
appear to be till more abſurd than it im- 
mediately ſeems, by conſidering, that the 
Self-conſcrouſneſs of Body muſt be taking 
the Impreſſion of itſelf, into itſelf : For 
Self-conſciouſneſs | is a Perception, in its Na- 
ture, thoroughly and perfectly intimate; 
and therefore (as is ſaid) the Self- conſci- 
ouſneſs of Body muſt be taking the 
Impreſſion of itſelf, into itſelf. That is, 
in other Words, it muſt pervade or pe- 
netrate itſelf with itſelf; which is more 


- KAY. 


impoſſible and contradictious, than that 


one Body ſhould penetrate another Body. 

Fourthiy and laftly ; 3 The Mind, in be- 
ing C onſcious, percei ves itſelf to be Con- 
ſerous 5} which is perceiving itſelf to be That 
ON perceives i itſelf, Which Perception, 
if 
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if aſcribed or a pplied to Body, Would be 
the Impreſſion f an Impreſflon of itlelf, 
on itſelf. For firſt, there is C vie 
of Self: and ſeeing it is Self 'v which is 
Conſcious; then, ſuppoſing Self to be Bo- 
dy or Matter, it muſt,” as was before ſaid 
receive or take the Impreſſion of itſelf on 
| elf. But Conſciouſneſs, and the Percep- 
tion thereof, are two ſeveral and diſtin& 
acts, tho concerning one and the ſame 
thing, viz. Self, Wherefore ſince the lat- 
ter (as was noted) comprehends the for- 
mer, and which is therefore a Perception 
of Self- Perception; ; ſuppoſing Body to have 
fuck a Perception, there muſt be an Im- 
preflion of an Impreſſion of itſelf on it- 
felf. And ſince this is not feaſible or pra- 
Ricable, unleſs Body ' could penetrate it- 
ſelf with itſelf, there muſt be a Selfpe- 
netration of Self-penetration. Which p er- 
haps is ſo high a ſtretch of Nonſetiſe 
and Abſurdity, that it would puzzle afiy 
one extremely, to invent or deviſe another 
equal or comparable to it. ao 
A furthet Conſideration concerning Co 
ſeiouſneſs is, that its Perceptions are t 
oy indelible : : that is to fay, che Me- 
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mory of the Mind's conſcious Acts will 
never be defaced or obliterated, but will 
continue and abide in it, ſo long as itſelf, a 
Conſcious Being, endures and laſts : unleſs 


219 


by Means of ſomething extraneous, which 


hath. a Power (as we find the Body-has) of 


obſtructing and hindring the Faculty of 


Remembring, in its due and natural courſe 
or way of Acting. For, as every ones 


Experience may ſatisfy him, vchatever we 
Remember Rationally, or as an act of our 
Reaſon, ws remember Conſciouſy, or as 


ſomething Whish we have been Seer. 


1 2 


in being Conſens, back nothing « to do with | 


the Body; for even the C onſcioufnefs of 
Senfitive Percepti, on, which carries in it a 
Relation. or Reſpect to corporeal Organs, 
is, if poſſible, more ſpiritual, that is, more 
incapable of being a Property or Act of 
Matter, than our tho refin d and abſtract 
ed Nations | are: Memory therefore, or 


that. F aculty 9 imprints on the 
Mind its Senfitive Perceptions, and cauſes 


them there to endure and abide, and 


likewiſe its Acts of Thinking and Under 


iu. and brings them again to its 


view, 


* 
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2 view, (cho we ſhould ſuppoſe ar an Organ ; 
capable of doing this). yet, 1 an Organ, 
or any Thing corporeal, it cannot imprint 


on the Mind the Conſciouſneſs of chem, 


or cauſe it to remember and recollect its 


conſcious Acts, conſidered as Conſcious. 


And that we frequently remember the C on. 
| ſeiouſueſe of our own Acts, and indeed can- 
not ſometimes help or avoid doing! it, tho 


we had never ſo great a Mind, is moſt 
certain and inconteſtable. It muſt needs 
cherefore be, that the Mind or Soul hath 
a Faculty of a purely ſpiritual Nature, * 
for retaining its Conſcious Acts, and where- 


by it is enabled to recollect, and bring 


them again (as I may ſo expreſs it ) to its 
Conſcious View. And if of ſuch a Na- 


ture, it muſt be eſſential to it, or belong 


to its very Being and Eſſence, and con- 


ſequently cannot be dropp d or relinquiſ d 
upon Death, or when the Soul is ſeparated 


- and diſunited from the Body. Where 


fore, as was ſaid, the Soul will. always re- 


tain the Memory of its Conſcious Alls, and 
they will never be defaced or obliterated: 4 : 
| Conſideration (as T may note by the way) of 


vaſt An and Concern, and chat na- 
| wr 
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fe, on us, and likewiſe our Conſci- 


ence, and conſtituted it the Fudge and 


Nen of our Conſcious Actions, and 


made us accountable both to It, and Him- 


ſelf. And after Death, in all probability, 
our C 'onſcious Acts, in being remembred 
by us, will appear as plain and conſpi- 
cuous, or rather more freſh and lively, 
than during the Soul's Continuance and 


Abode in the Body : becauſe Memory (as 


every. one knows) is not always alike ;. 


but more dull and unactive, and, as 1 may 
ay, not ſo ſenſible and intelligent, at ſome 
times, as at others: Nor does an old Man 
remember ſo well as a Young: which 


can only proceed from ſome bodily Cauſe, | 


will always Remember alike, as perfectly 
well at one time, as at another. Or ra- 


cher } perhaps, there will then be no uſe 
or oeccaſion for Memory; but the Mind 


wal > kave a — or Ability of con- 
8 tinually 


51 or Obſtrudtion and Impediment. But when 
this Cauſe ceaſes or is removed, the Ef- 
fect muſt likewiſe ceaſe; and the Soul 


$2 * 


rrally, ſugg veſts to us the moſt ſerious | 
Thoug Kos a0 awful Reflections, with re- 
Sud e chat Being which beſtowed Con- 
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| 9 Thoughts and AB as being al 
of them evermore preſent to its Sight,” and 
perpetually before it: ſo that it may fix its 
Attention (unleſs diverted by ſome extraor- 
dinary Cauſe or Do on which of 
them it pleaſes; as among a Multitude of 
viſible Objects, which are all ſeen by us toge · 
ther, we can chuſe and ſingle out one, to 
obſerve and 8 * nee 1 
118 3 the reſt. 
i A have now faid almoſt all that 0 | hi- 
|} ing ahis Subject; and ſhall add only a od 
| | | Words more which I imagined would: be 
I peſt reſerved for the Concluſion. +5) = 55% 
| | © Firſt then I obſerve, that Conſeieuſurſis 
really. and truly the Lie of an intelligent 
11 Being, conſidered (I mean) as intelligent. 
| | For the true and moſt proper Notion of 


Life, is Perception: and therefore it it that 
Sleep, which takes away Perception for the 
time it laſts, is called the Imuge of : Death, 
notwithſtanding there is then no Suſpenſiow 
ef the other Faculties or Powers belonging 
to the animal Being or Nature. Now that 
Which e is, to an Au, or a living 


20 : unintel- 
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unintelligent Being; the fame is Conſoiouf. * 
to a: living intelligent Being; for, as 


Hatch been ſhewn, it is in its Nature intel 
lectuul; and it is not only Perceptive, but 


TY 


eminently ſo, becauſe the Mind in' being i 
Conſcious, perceives it ſelf, i. e. a rational 


and intelligent Being, or it i is its own Ob- 


ec, which is a Perception vaſtly ſuperior to 
chat of being ſenſible only of Objects 3 


are external, or without one's elf. 


And ſeeing that Conſciouſneſs muſt be the 


higheſt Pitch and Exaltation of Life, be- 
cauſe the moſt perfect and moſt intimate 
(as hath been noted) of all Perceptions what- 


ever; it is not conceivable or imaginable 
chat a Conſcious Being ſhould ever naturally 
die or periſn. To ſuppoſe ſuch a Being, 


ef itſelf, capable of Death or utter Ex- 
rinRian, 1 is ſuppoſing what is naturally moſt 


imperfect, and to clogenoracs into ſuch a 
State and Condition of Being, as it is the 
fartheſt removed from that's poſſible : 
which. mme a Contradiction, eſpecially if 

be conſidered that there are no natural 
arintrnſcal Cauſes of its Degeneracy and 
n Cor- 


perfect, and of the moſt excellent kind, to 
becomt naturally, or of itſelf, the moſt 
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3 Defect; e — contrary. is 
implied in the very Notion of ſuch a Life. 
And which I take to be the true Reaſon, 
why every Man in the World hath, natu- 
rally, a firm Perſuaſion... and. Conviction 
within himſelf, that his ,Sou] is immortal, 
dot des not die and periſh with che Body. 
And to chink or believe otherwiſe, as ſome 
bave z: pretended. to do, is.therefore:commit= 
ting a Violence pon a Man's, own. Conſete 
ouſugſe, or chwarting and oppoſing the con- 
ſcious Dictates and Suggeſtions of his own 
Mind concerning it ſelf: for. there is no 
Man who reflects at all, but muſt. be ſen- 
| fible of the wonderful Excellency and Per- 
fection 8 a conſcious Life, or of a Life 
which, perceives 1t/elf, and hath a Senſe. nd 
— of its own Perception. 
Alſo, foraſmuch as Conſciouſneſs, tho it 
amin of Degrees, is undoubtediy of the 
ſame Kind and Nature in all Beings whats 
ever; for it muſt always neceſlarily conſiſt 
in 3 or in n a Senſe and, 
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Mt a Fy manner of queſtion, an Artri. 
bu A [Property of the Divine Na- 

fare; ; on whatever is eſſential thereto muſt 
be truly Divine: it is conſequent hereupon 


that the Mind's Conſciouſneſs is really ſome- 


thing Divine. But the Divine Nature and 


Being, or what we call God, muſt be per- 


fectly Conſcious, becauſe he is perfectly Ra- 


tional and Intelligent; or rather he is Rea- 


ſon and Intelligence ſelf. Life (which, in 


an intelligent Being, is its Conſcrouſneſs) is 


by all Authors, profane as well as Fat 
in à pecu 


liar manner aſcribed and attribut- 
sd to God, as the Fountain and Original of 
it. Now becauſe ſelf-exiſtent, which be- 


| * | 


ok chi Daition 'to be eternal, and all 


his other Attributes in their higheſt Degree 
of- Perfection, he muſt be eternally, and in 
che moſt perfect manner, ſel alive, or ſelf- 
living; that is, in the higheſt degree, /elf- 
conſbious.” And becauſe always immutably 
the ſake; he muſt be always alike Confei- 
obs. God, as the Scriptures expreſs it, 
neither lumbers nor fleeps: He is the Fa- 
ther of ak in whom i is no Darkneſs at 
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all. Man therefore, or any ochter create 
Intelligence, cannot be ſo Canſcibus as that 
Being which is abſolutely, and in che we | 
perfect manner, Alzve and Intelligent. But 
God hath beſtowed. this Property on. che 
Mind, in fo high a Degree of Perfection, 
chat it far ſurpaſſes any other Power or Ca- 
pacity belonging to it. And altho', becauſe 
the Mind is not always alike Conſcious, and 
Conſciouſneſs ſeems to differ in the Degrees 
of it, in ſeveral Men, according to-the De- 
gree of their intellectual Capacities, | our 
0 onſeioufneſs therefore may not perhaps, at 
any time, be ſo perfect as that of more ra- 
tional Beings, or higher Intelligences: how- 
ever, ſince we cannot doubt but that Con- 
ſciouſneſs is an eſſential Property and Artri- 
bute of the Divine Nature; Human Con- 
ſeciouſneſt, tho comparatively. imperfect 
; does certainly partake of what is Divine. 
And from which it follows, that Man's 
. Reaſon muſt be likewiſe Divine. For ho' 
conſidering its preſent Slowneſs, and Bert 
ſightedneſe, and Imperfection, we are loth 
and hardly dare to think, that it hath any 
Reſemblance to the Divine Reaſon; yet, by 
_ our hin 10 meaſure from Conſci- 
?  onſneſs, 
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are pions ey to. e 8 
our Reaſon: muſt be alſo Divine: becauſe 


Gonſciaufneſs, cho ſo very extraordinary, is 
no more than 4. Conſequent of Reaſon ; and 
every Conſequent hath the Nature of an. 


Effect; and no Effect is ſo noble as its, Cauſe. 
Wherefore, if our Conſciouſneſs is e. 
d fortiori, our Reaſon muſt be Divine. 


The Examination of our Subject lenz 


over; (which J heartily with, for my own, 
as well as the Reader's Benefit and Satiſ- 
faction, wete much better, or rather more 


tolerable, than it is) it will not be amiſs 


briefly to declare and ſet forth the particu- 


lar Uſe and ++ Dp of this Sort or ere 
cies of Knowledge. 

Altho Curioſity, or a \ Defra of. 13 
ing Things, be natural to the Mind; yet, 


which is exceeding ſtrange and and 


hath indeed a N uncouth Afpea; and 

Ang Appearance, there is, in the Ge; 

nerality of Mankind, 3 total Unconcerned- 

F inp. Indifferency to Know; Themfebues, 

or un erſtand the Nature of their own Be- 
ing; as if it were the meaneſt Object of 
r whole e or the only thing. in 
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0 Adem to be ae f ee and 
to have ſuch a Lo: 
"his kind of Knowledge,” chat den baue 


wonderful and extraofdinary, 


_ciate it, and willing to entertai 


their Own. TEES #2 2 


endure to ſpend the lealt part of thei" Tine, 
in looking i into Themſelves, tho anten by 
thoſe who have made the Tryal, and whoſe 
Judgment they would "rely upon in other 
N an tho a little Reflection of their 


more important ane con 


than ai 
their Senſes are capable of — 


Aud as to thoſe few,” che chinlk 4c och 
"the while to be at 'the Pains and Trot 


of examining into and cor 
ow Nature, they are, for the' moſt Part, 


dering habe 


extremely prone to undervalue an ö 


2 
worſt Opinion of it, they can. 15 Ny) n 


have proceeded to that height of Exerva- 
gance, as to be very much 


diſpleaſell and 
diſſatisfied with their Beings, and even td 
with, chey! had had ally Other, rather thah 
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ſtrous, that they ſeem - 
ra-cight:Infatuations; and rather 
£ Ira] Vitioſities, than ſuch F. 'ollies | 
an Weakneſſes as, afrail and imperfect : Na- 
ture might be. thought ſubject and liable te to. 
They l pare like Judgments. inflited 
Man, by his. Creator, for having - 
buſed the * beſtowed on him, and ren- 
red Hunſelf. wholly, poworthy of i it. "Nc 15 
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fe ſuch Means ag are within a Man's own 
Power; yet I believe there i is none of this 
kind, ſo likely to produce ſo good an Ef- 
&, in either of theſe deplorable Caſes, as 
that Inſight inte eur Nature, which Con- 
F110 affords us : Becauſe, let a Man be 
Naver:{o-liſtleſs and unconcerned | to know 
and wlerſtand his own Nature, or apt to 
deſpiſe; and undervalue it, yet he cannot 
hege off the natural Deſire and Love he 


has; of; Being, nor without Horrour think . 


of Annibilation, or * turned and left « aut. 
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An Eſſay on ConScroviytes 
col Being: And” tis certain ee UN 


all things ; ; becauſe indeed } 
wiſc'ever come to know, that FOR 5 7 
hath a Being, chan by being conſcious of i 
And accordingly we find, chat however 


 fome Men have endeavoured, as much as 
poſſible, to vilify their Reaſon and Under- 


flanding, by making it inferior even to bru- 
tal Taftine#, and have not ſcrupled to repre- 
ſent Conſcience (that Judge within a Man, 


Which tries and cenſures his Actions) as a 


vain Fancy and idle Chimera; yet no one 
ever ſpoke contemptuouſly or flightingly of 


| His Conſtroufneſs, or thoughr he could ſet 


too high a Value upon it. And to which 


| purpoſe it's alſo obſervable, that when any 


Man (even tho' a Stranger to us, or one 

whoſe Words we ſhould but little regard in 
other Matters) affirms that he is conſcious 
within his Mind of ſuch a thing, or that his 
Conſciouſneſs tells him ſo, or ſo; we always 
naturally hearken to him with Attention, 


and conſider ſeriouſly of what he ſays; there 


being ſomething aweful and affecting in the 
very name or mention of C onſciouſneſs. 
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"to C onſci ouſneſs, or particularly oN 
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| think, of Taking an extraordinary Impref- 
ſion e on the Mind of every one. And I be- 
| Hive, twill be readily allowed that Conſci- 


 ouſneſs (even from the poor. Account that 


hath here been given of it) has wherewith- 
all, or is ſufficiently provided of proper 

| Motives and Arguments, to make any Man, 

0 from being careleſs and indifferent about 
Himſelf or his own. Narure, to become 
Heedful and ſolli icitous; ; and to change his 
Contempt of his own Being, 1 into the great- 
eſt Opinion and Eſteem, and, I may ven- 
ture to add, che Wen e of, 3 it, 
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1 ſhatever Knowledge, therefore,. is pe- | 
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